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New Land Policy | 


Urged On States | 


| October Decline Was Less Than | 


And Government: 


Road Employment 
Well Maintained 


Usual, Says President’s Re- 
lief Organization 


Chicago Conference Adopts 
19 Resolutions Directed 
Toward Reforms in Pres- 
ent Methods of Land Use 


Further Reclamation 
Projects Are Opposed 


a 





Public Acquisition of Marginal 
And Submarginal Areas and 
Creation of Public Range 
Among Recommendations 





Nov. 21.—The Land Utilization 


CHICAGO, 4 tiliz : 
Conference called by the Secretary 0 
Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, today closed 


its three-day session of outlining in 19 
recommendations the steps it would : 
legislative and research groups to take. 

The Conference went on record against 
expansion of the farming area by Federal 
reclamation until agricultural conditions 
justify it and the Federal Reclamation 
Service was asked to restrict its activities 
to finishing projects already under way. 

The Conference also recommended that 
land development enterprises be licensed 

regulated and t 
= oe so administered that only lands 
capable of providing a decent living be 
released to the public for farming. 

The Conference recommended that the 
grazing lands of the public domain be 
organized into public ranges and admin- 
istered by a Federal agency similar to and 
in coordination with the National forests. 

Public Acquisition 

After detailed analysis of the problems 
of marginal and submarginal lands, the 
Conference approved the principle of pub- 
lic acquisition of such lands by either 
State or Federal governments when pri- 
vate utilization is no longer possible nor 
in the public interest. It was urged that 
the Federal Government take the lead in 
unifying State and Federal pr 
handling tax delinquent land and in de- 


fining the scope and — administrative 
methods for such acquisitions. 

The Conference recommendation, on 
taxation included approval otf the State 
income tax reduction ot expenditures by 
consolidation of local governments and 
coordination of State and Federal tax 
Syne remainder of the 19 resolutions 


am to stop soil erosion 
be immediately adopted, that the proper 
authorities undertake an inventory 0 
land resources and classification of soils, 
especially in submarginal areas, that re- 
search workers study possible decentral- 
zation of industry from the viewpoint = 
land utilization and that more study - 
given to all factors involved in regiona 
ric ‘al competition. 
oeeeae: = Committees Created 
To convert these resolutions into estab- 
lished facts the Conference agreed on the 
creation of two committees, one an ad- 
visory committee of experts and the other 
a legislative committee to be called the 
National Advisory and Legislative Com- 
mittee on Land Use. This committee 1s 
to include 33 members representing the 
leading farm organizations, the farm press 
and interested business organizations ri 
The experts committee will have 15 
members from Federal and State 
tions and will be labeled the 
Land Use Planning Committee 


asked that a progr 


National 
Both 


committees are to be called into existence | 


bv Secretary Hyde as soon as the per- 
sonnel has been selected by the organiza- 
tions represented The legislative com- 
mittee. it is planned, will aid farmers in 
formulating specific State and National 
land policies and in getting public sup- 
port for necessary legislation. The com- 
mittee which drew up the recommenda- 
tions for the approval of the Conference 
was comprised of 18 persons representing 
agricultural colleges, farm organizations, 
railroads, credit agencies, and land use 
experts. C. A. Cobb, associate editor of 
The Progressive Farmer, was chairman 
The recommendations, voted on one at a 
time, were accepted by 
virtually as read. Secretary 
sided at the closing session. 

The possible inauguration of a new type 
of cooperative farm organization among 


Hyde pre- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.) 


Newsprint Merger 
Proposed in Canada 


Price Increase Not Included in 
Plan to Remedy Industry 


Canadian newsprint manufacturers, who 
supply approximately 50 per cent of the 
newsprint used in the United States, are 
considering a merger and probably will 
carry their plans through to a successful 
conclusion, according to oral information 
made available Nov. 21 by the Paper Di- 
vision of the Department of Commerce 

A raise in the price of newsprint is not 
being considered, according to the infor- 
mation, although the aims of the merger 
are to improve the present depressed con- 
dition of the newsprint industry and to 
protect individual companies. 





tive economies are the remedial measures 
under consideration, the Paper Division 
explained. Additional information made 
available follows: 

Threat of increased production in north- 
western and southern United States is one 
of the factors which helped bring the 
Canadian manufacturers together The 


plans for a merger were discussed a year | 


ago, but were dropped at that time 
The six companies involved in the pro- 
posed merger have mills capable of turn- 


ing out 9,204 tons of news print daily; | 


the total Canadian capacity is 12.376. The 
production is sufficient to supply 50 per} 
cent of the needs of the American conti- 
nent. 

Estimates are that during the current 
year the United States will purchase be-| 
tween 50 and 60 per cent of her newpaper 
from Canada, and more than 90 per cent 
of these purchases will be made from the 
companies contemplating the merger 
making the American consumption from) 
the merging companies somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 50 per cent of the United 
States total 

The companies included in the 
negotiations are the Canadian Interna- 
tional Paper Mills, the Abitibi Power and} 
Paper Mills, the Consolidated Paper Cor-| 
poration, the St. Lawrence Paper Corpora- | 
tion, the Price Brothers and Company and 
the Minnesota and Ontario Paper Com- 
pany. 


merger 


like | 


hat the Homestead | 


ograms for | 


of | 


institu- | 


the Conference | 


Savings on} 
freight and on operating and administra- | 


oo total number of men employed on 
State highways fell off from 312,000 
to 300,000 during October, but the decline 
is viewed as unusually small in compari- 
son with the ordinary seasonal decrease, 
according to a statement issued Nov. 21 
by the President’s Organization for Un- 
employment Relief. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

“Reports from 35 State highway de- 
partments show that the volume of State 
highway contracts and employment held 
up remarkably well in October, according 
to a statement from W. C. Markham, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials. to Fred 
C. Croxton, Assistant Director of the Pres- 
ident’s Organization on Unemployment 
Relief, ii was announced today (Nov. 21). 

“‘Usually the last three months of the 
year show sharp drops in the letting of 
contracts as well as employment on State 
highways,’ Mr. Markham said ‘Reports 
coming in show that the States are con- 
tinuing to make contracts and to give em- 
ployment. The allotment of next year's 
Federal-aid road funds on Oct. 15 has 
doubtless helped in continuing the con- 
tracts tor this Winter. 

“The totals covering the reports from 
35 States show the value of contracts let 
in October was $25,657,413 and the num- 
ber of workers employed in October was 
221.275. At this ratio, the total employed 
in the 48 States was probably well over 
300,000.” 

“Mr. Markham previously estimated that 
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School Attendance 
In 16 and 17 Age Group 


Half-million Higher 


| 

| 

| iinesaniimasian 

| 

Greater Enrollment’ E x- 
| . 

| pected From Move to Fur- 
| ther Reduce the Competi- 
| tion Among Unemploved 
| i es e 

| A marked change in the attitude of 
schools, parents, and business men has | 
resulted in a larger number of boys and 
girls 16 and 17 years of age remaining 
in school, Moris M. Proffitt, consultant 


at the United States Office of Education 
stated orally Nov. 21. In 1930 there were 
671,000 more boys and girls of this age 
in schoo] than in 1920, he stated 

The “stay in school movement” spon- 
sored by the emergency committee on em- 
ployment this year, he explained, will re- 
sult in a large increase, since al] groups 
now seem to accept the idea Between 
i920 and 1930 there was an increase from 
42.9 per cent of the boys and girls 18 vears 





of age in schoo! to 57.3 per cent, he 

pointed out 

| Employment Restricted 
Business men are more and more re- 


juctant to take on boys and girls who have 
only a meager education, while parents 
and school officials are encouraging them 


to remain longer in school, Mr. Proffitt 
said. Mr. Proffitt supplied the following 
additional information from a study he 


has recently completed 
In 1930 the urban centers reported that 
60.5 per cent of the population between 
16 and 17 years of age was in school, com- 


pared with 39.2 in 1920. Rural areas also 
reported an increase, Mr Proffitt ex- 
plained The percentage of the rural 


population within this age group was 53.9 
in 1930 compared with 46.1 in 1920 
Two Decreases Shown 

Only two States showed a decrease in 
the number of 17-year-olds in school 
North and South Carolina, and that was 
slight. In a table setting down State by 
State the population and school attend- 
ance of 16 and 17 year old boys and girls. 
California leads all other States with 82 
per cent of this group in school. compared 
with 54 per cent in 1920. Utah is second 
with 80.9 per cent in school. compared 
| with 71.4 per cent in 1920. Twelve States 
range between 40 and 50 per cent, and the 
remainder from 50 to 82 per cent. In 1920. 
attendance in school for this group ranged 
| from 26 per cent to 71.4 per cent in school. 
with 30 States then registering less than 
50 per cent of this age group in school 
Additional information from the study of 


Dr. Proffitt analyzing the table follows in 
| full text: 





| Half Million Affected 

|} The results of this Study show that if 
|the 1920 ratio per cent of school attend- 
jance to population for persons 16 and 
| 17 years of age remained as for 1920. 671.- 
}491 young people now attending school 
| would be out of school and would be po- 
tential competitors with the adult group 
for employment The holding powers of 
the schools over this potential wage-earn- 
ing group varies considerably by States 
but for the United States as a whole the 
percentage of 16 and 17 year-old boys and 
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Are Favored 





Tes British system of educational 

broadcasting. operated by. the Govy- 
; ernment through the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, is favored by the public and will 
continue its experimenting, according 
to a report prepared and approved at 
the office of the American Consulate 
General at London and made public 
by Dr. C. M. Koon, Specialist in Educa- 
tion by radio at the United States Office 
of Education, Nov. 19. 

The report entitled ‘Educational 
Broadcasting in the United Kindgom,” 
states that “the present system, which 
excludes all programs of a commercial] 


nature, has since been accepted as defi- 
nitely superior by both the press and 
the public 

Broadcasting in England is a gov- 


ernment monopoly operated by the Brit- 
ish Brodacasting Corporation, the re- 
port explains, but no station is confined 
to specialized or biased types of pro- 
grams. Touching on advertising, it as- 
serts that “it may be safely said that 
the future introduction of radio adver- 
tising in Great Britain is highly im- 
probable.” 


‘Law Is 


To Create Home 
_ Financing Board 


Representative Huddleston 
To Offer Bill Providing 


Ss 
Federal Loan Agency to 
Promote Construction 


Branches Planned 


Throughout Country 

Borrowers Would Be Limited to 
$10,000 and Required 
Subscribe for Shares 
Bank as Collateral 


to 
in 


Creation of a Federal Building Loan 
Board with authority to carry out recom- 
mendations similar to those recently pre- 
sented by President Hoover for the as- 
sistance of home loan discount banks will 


be proposed in a measure which Repre-| 


sentative Huddleston (Dem.), of Birming- 


ham, Ala., stated orally Nov. 21 he will 
introduce during the coming session of 
Congress. 


This same measure was introduced by 
Mr. Huddleston during the last session of 
Congress, and was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, where it 
remained. 

Twelve Districts Created 

Mr. Huddleston’s proposal would pro- 
|vide for the establishment under the 
{Treasury Department of a Federal Build- 


ing Loan Bureau under the supervision of | 
The | 


the Federal Building “oan Board. 
Board would consist of three members, 
including the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who would be a member and chairman 
ex-officio, and two other members to be 
appointed by the President by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Under the proposed measure, the Board, 
as soon as practicable after the passage 
of the bill, would divide the continental 
United States into 12 districts, said dis- 
tricts to be apportioned with “due regard 
to the building loan needs of 
try.” 
May Establish Branches 


“The Federal Building Loan Board shall! 


establish in each Federal building bank 
district a Federal building bank, with its 
principal office located in such city within 
the district as said Board shall designate, 
| Mr. Huddleston’s Will would provide. “Sub- 
ject to the approval of the Federal Build- 
ing Loan Board and Federal building bank 
may establish branches within the build- 
ing bank district. 

“Loans made by each such branch bank 
shall not exceed the sum of $10,000 to any 
one borrower and shall be subject to the 
restrictions and provisions of this act. ex- 
cept that each such branch bank may loan 
direct to borrowers, and subject to such 
regulations as the Federal Building Loan 
Board may prescribe, the rate charged 
borrowers may be 1.5 per cent in excess 
of the rate borne by the last preceding is- 
sue of building loan bonds of the Federal 
building bank with which such branch 
bank is connected 

Stock Subscriptions 

“Fach borrower through such branch 
bank shall subscribe and pay for stock 
in the Federal building bank with which 
it is connected in the sum of $5 for each 
$100 or fraction thereof borrowed; such 
stock shall be held by such Federal build- 
ing bank as collateral security for the 
loan of the borrower; shall 
all dividends; and upon full 
the loan shall be canceled 
proceeds paid to borrowe! 
rower may apply the same 
payments on his loan.” 

The bill would make provision for the 
organization and temporary management 
of each Federal! building bank by a tempo- 
rary board of directors, and would also 
provide for the regular supervision of the 
banks by elected officers and a board of 
directors. It would also provide that each 
district be divided into three divisions, and 
for the election of a director for each 
division. 


payment of 
at par and 
or the bor- 
to the final 


Minimum Capital 

Mr. Huddleston’s measure would require 
“that egery Federal building bank shall 
have, before beginning business, a sub- 
scribed capital of not less than $500,000." 

“The Federal Building Loan Board 
authorized to prescribe the times and 
conditions of the payment of subscriptions 
to capital stock, to reject any subscription 
in its discretion, and to require subscri- 
bers to furnish adequate security for the 
payment thereof,” it would be provided. 

“The capital stock of each Federal 
building bank shall be divided into shares 


1S 


of $5 each, and may be subscribed fo1 
and held by any individual, firm or cor- 
poration, or by the Government of any 
State or of the United States 

“Stock held by national building loan 
associations shall not be transferred or 
hypothecated, and the certificates there- 
for shall so state 


“Stock owned by the Government of the 
United States in Federal building banks 
shall receive no dividends, but all other 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 4.) 


Edueational Radio Programs 


In Great Britian 


Dr. Koon said he had no comment to 


make on the merits of the British sys- 

| tem compared with the American. In 
making public the report, he said, the 
Office of Education is merely diffusing 
information on radio and education 
which it is compiling 


j Those parts of the report dealing with 
broadcast reception, education and radio 
advertising follow in full text: 


All radio broadcasting in the United 
Kingdom is a monopoly of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation ‘hereafter re- 
ferred to as the B. B. C.), which acts 
under a Royal Charter or terminable 
license. The B. B. C. is a public com- 
pany similar to the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. The corporate nature of 
this type of government unit has the 
advantage of providing greater freedom 
and range in business and financial 
matters. 

The corporation's board of (five) gov- 
ernors, including a chairman and vice 
chairman, and its director-general or? 


| [Continued ‘on Page 6, Column 3.) 


¥ 


Proposed | 


| 


the coun- | 


participate in| 


Control of Aviation: 


| 
| Privy That | 


Council Decides 
Regulation Is Not Function | 


| 
| Of the Provinces 
| eccanisimmaahinenss 


ECAUSE Federal contro] is the only; 
method for establishing uniformity in 
aeronautical regulations, the Canadian 
privy council has ruled that air naviga- 
tion regulations are under the jurisdiciton 
|} of the Dominion rather than the provin- 
| cial governments, reversing a decision of | 
the Canadian Supreme Court, according | 
to an announcement from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Nov. 21. | 


The Federal Parliament has not only} 
the right but the obligation under*the In- | 
| ternational Convention for Air Navigation | 
|to regulate flying and to fulfill the terms | 
{of the convention, says the announcement, 
| which follows in full text: 


The judicial committee of the privy 
council allowed on Oct. 22 the appeal of | 
the Dominion Government from a deci-} 
sion of the Supreme Court of Canada on 
the reference of the question of whether | 
the Dominion or provincial authorities ! 
have jurisdiction over aeronautic matters 
in Canada, according to Canadian infor- 
mation received in the Commerce Depart- 
ment from Commercial Attache Lynn W. 
Meekins, at Ottawa. 

After the Supreme Court had ruled that 
control of Canada's international aero- 
| nautical affairs and the aeronautical ac- 
| tivities of the Dominion Government itself 
were properly under Federal supervision 
but that the provincial governments had 
| the power to control and legislate on mat- 
; ters pertaining to aeronautics within their 
own boundaries, the Dominion Govern- 
ment appealed to the privy council on the 
ground that it should have supreme Jjuris- 
|diction over aeronautics in Canada. The 
privy council's finding favored that con- 
tention and upheld the validity of legis- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.) 


Farm Conditions 
In the South Found © 


' 


To Be Improving 





Better Economic Position 
Largely Due to Reduced 
Production Costs, Says 


Agriculture Department 


| ear: a : 

The agricultural South is in better eco- 
| nomic condition now than a year ago, and 
{southern farmers are in the best frame of 


mind observed for several years, the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, stated Nov. 21 in a 


report on the agricultural outlook for the 
South 

The cotton crop this year was produced 
at the lowest cost in many years, and 
|low cotton prices appear to be stimulating 
consumption and at the same time dis- | 
couraging foreign countries from expand- } 


ing production, the Bureau said The 
{“live-at-home” policy also is a leading 
factor in the improved conditions, it was | 


stated. A statement by the Department 
summarizing the outlook report follows in | 
| full text 


Better Attitude Seen 


The agricultural South is in better eco- | 
nomic position than at this time a year 
}ago, owing largely to reduced costs of | 


| production, and to more home-grown foods 
for farm families and feeds for farm ani- 
mals, according to the report on The Ag- | 
ricultural Outlook for the Southern States 


| Which is being distributed this week by 
| the Bureau of Agricultural Economics ot 
} the Department of Agriculture. This re- 
| 


port is being carried to farmers through | 
hundreds of meetings beginning this week | 
in all the southern States, by extension 
j agents, vocational teachers of agriculture 
j}and representatives of the Department of 
Agriculture and the Federal Farm Board 
The report was prepared at the outlook 
|conference at Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 10-13, 
in which 150 Federal and State econo- 
mists and extension workers participated 

Economists from many parts of the 
South stated that this year’s cotton crop 
was produced at the lowest cost in many 
vears; that there is a general disposition | 
}to devote more acreage to the production 
of farm food and feed supplies. The re- 
sults of the “live-at-home” policy this 
| year combined with recent advances in 
otton prices, were said to heve put south- | 
ern farmers in a much better “frame of | 
j}mind” than for several years past. 


| 
| 
| 





Use of Cotton Increasing 
The following statements from the for- 
mal report present the outstanding fea- | 
tures of the outlook 
Low prices of cotton appear to be stimu- | 
lating consumption and tending to dis- 
| courage production in competing countries 
Cotton consumption increased in United 
States the latter half of 1930-31 season 
and was well maintained through Septem- 
ber. British cotton textile mill activity 
increased recently; improvement appeared 
jin some continental European countries 
before 1930-31 season ended. The supply 
lof American cotton is now of record size 
and this year’s crop is the largest since 
1926, despite a reduction in acreage, be- | 
cause of the high yield per acre 
Tobacco is in large supply. The 
keting position of flue-cured is charac- 
terized by supplies only 5 per cent below 
those of a year ago, declining ed 
| 
| 


mar- 


| consumption, reduced foreign takings, low 
quality crop, and low prices. Sharply 
{curtailed buying for export is a factor of 
greatest weakness. Buyers for export on 
flue-cured markets this season are less ac- 
| tive than for many years past, on account 
| of declining consumption resulting ei 
industrial unemployment, and high prices 
of tobacco products, unfavorable exchange 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] | 


Proceedings 


of 


Annual Convention 
of the 
National Association of 
Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners 


Are Printed as a Supplement | 
to This Issue 





| might 


| eS 


| Taxation 
| proaches 


| will 


Canada Centralizes Excessive Taxes 


y 


or Rebinson 


Congress Should Provide 
Program That Would Not 
Discourage Investments, 
Says Minority Leader 


Are Opposed b 


Senat 


Suggests Moderate 
Surtax on Incomes 


Believes Bond Issues in Addi- 
tion to New Revenues Will 
Stull Be Necessary to Meet 
The Treasury Deficit 


Declaring Congress in any 
should reject 


tax 
proposals likely to 


program 


aiscour- 
age investments in productive enterprises 
and that income surtax rates should not 
be levied too high, Senator Robinson 
(Dem.), of Arkansas, minority leader of 
the Senate, in an oral statement on Nov. 
21, advocated authorization of a bond is- 
sue sufficient to cover that part of the 


Treasury deficit not overcome by increased 
revenues. He opposed a general! sales tax 


but did not object to a tax on real lux- 
uries. He warned against taxation that 
would approximate confiscation 


“Perhaps the greatest and most pressing | 


legislative problem,” he said, “pertains to 
the method by which the deficit shall be 
overcome. The subject is associated with 
numerous difficulties and requires some- 
what different treatment from that which 
best be applied in balancing the 
budget during prosperous times The 
initiative, of course, is upon the House of 
Representatives and every possible effort 
will be made by our side to deal with the 
subject in a spirit of justice and concilia- 
tion to every interest involved 
; Limit to Tax Rates 

“Such increases in taxation as are found 
necessary should be imposed with due re- 
gard to the principle that the best way 
to secure laborers in their employment is 
to promote confidence by rejecting meas- 
ures likely to discourage investments in 
productive enterprises. It is generally un- 


aerstood that there is a limit to the rate 


which may be imposed without discourag- | 


ing investment and production 
“In order to avoid the levying of 


surtax rates so high that they may be 


| calculated to prolong the existing depres- 
' sion, 


I recommend that consideration be 


given to the authorization of a bond issue 
sufficient in amount io cover that part ol 
the deficit which is not overcome by in- 
creased revenues. Such an issue should 
be suppoited by provisions of law that 
would make the securities attractive. In- 
terest rates are comparatively low. It is 


therefore, an opportune time to sell Gov- 
ernment bonds, provided, of course, there 
are proper limitations as to amounts and 
assurance of prompt redemption 
Opposed to Sales 

“I would regard a 
objectionable from every standpoint, but 
have no opbjecticns to considering pro- 
posals for a tax on the sale of commodi- 
generally admitted to be 

“In my humble opinion, t 
not be levied for the purpose of distrib 
uting wealth or reducing fortunes, but 
solely with the view of obtaining revenue 
on «any other principle ap- 
confiscation. 

“The most practical method to diminish 
unemployment is to revive industry. In- 
crease in taxation a poor method of 
overcoming depression. In other words 
while increases of taxation may be un- 
avoidable, they cannot be expected to con- 


Tax 


general sales tax a 


luxuries 


axe should 


1S 


tribute to the forces calculated to revive 
| confidence and courage in investments 

“Evidently there is necessity for in- 
creased taxation but increased taxation 
will not be sufficient to meet the deficit 
If you raise the surtax you run the risk 
| Of seriously interfering with the state of 
mind of chose who have resources to in- 
; vest and at best you would not meet the 
deficit and there would have to be a bond 
issue. 

“I repeat I am against a sales tax, but 
I have no objection to considering some 
form of luxury taxes imposed on com- 


modities that are admittedly luxuries and 
not sheer necessitties 


Problems of Economy 


“We all advocate reducing economy in 
Government expenditures and we believe 
in that, of course, but there is a con- 
siderable increasing demand for Govern- 
ment expenditures along certain line 
We cannot, for instance, stimulate public 


works enterprises without increasing Gov- 
ernment expenditures and so we will 
fortunate if instead of reduction 
penditures there is not a real 
expenditures but the increase, if at all 
not be very great in the aggregate 
This is an extraordinary period in the 
country’s history 
“I have nothing 


be 
ex- 
increase of 


of 


further to say about 

the surtaxe That is a problem that will 

have to be studied and worked out 
Senator Robinson added that he has no 


[Continued 


on 


Page 3, Column 2.) 





OME ownership can be promoted by 


I 


stabilization of home values, and 
home owners’ incomes, according to a 
statement Nov. 21 by the President's 


Conference on Home Building and Home 
ownership. 

A committee on home ownership and 
leasing will report at a conference meet- 
ing in Washington Dec. 2 to 5 that the 
tendency to buy in periods of inflation 


brings dissatisfaction with home owner- 
ship when business declines, it was 
pointed out Not only does the value 
of the home decrease in periods of de- 
pression, but many income also fall 
and make it impossible to meet pay- 
ments when it is most urgent 

Recommendations looking toward sta- 
bility of home values and to protection 
of the home buyer against an unwise 
investment will be submitted by the 
committee, with suggestion for elimi- 
nating other evils incident to home 
ownership, it was asserted. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 


The stabilization of home values and 
of home owners’ incomes would im- 


Building Permits 
Gain for October 


New British Tariff 
'To Be Met With 


\Value of Projects Involved De-| 


| 


}amount of money involved in the projects | 


clines From Total of Pre- 
vious Month 


‘ONSTRUCTION operations 
4 from September 


increased 
to October, as shown 


by building permit reports from 343 of the | 


country’s larger cities, although the 


declined, according to a statement Nov. 


20 by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, De- | 


partment of Labor 

The increase in the number of buildings 
covered by the permits was 1.1 per cent, 
with a cost decrease of 8.1 per cent. The 


October figures were well below the com- | 
The state- | 


parable data for October, 1930. 


| ment follows in full text: 


| 





income 


The of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor re- 
ceived building permit reports from 343 
identical cities having a population of 25,- 
000 or ove 
1931, and October, 1931. These reports 
indicated that there was a decrease of 6.3 
per cent in the number and an increase 
of 2.4 per cent in the estimated cost of 
new residential buildings comparing Octo- 
ber with September In contrast, new 
nonresidential buildings increased 6.3 per 
cent in numbey but decreased 16.7 per 
cent in estimated cost. Additions, altera- 
tions and repairs increased .3 per cent in 
number but decreased 2.8 per cent in es- 


Bureau 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.) 

Prospecting for Gold 

Said to Offer Slight 
Chances for Profit 


‘Geological Survey Advises 


Those Inexperienced in 
Mining Not to Engage in 
Such Ventures 


Prospecting for gold or other minerals 
in the United States offers but slight op- 
portunity for profit today, according to a 
statement issued Nov. 21 by the Geological 
Survey of the Department of the Interior 

Regarding published advices to unem- 
ployed persons to engage in 
the Survey “does not recommend pros- 
pecting anywhere in the West to one who 
is not already acquainted with the coun- 
try or to one who has had no prospecting 
experience,” it is asserted 

Few discoveries of gold in recent years 
have developed into profitable mines, and 
most of the valuable ore deposits already 
has been discovered,”’ the Survey explains 
rhe statement follows in full text 
Required 

Much has appeared in newspapers dur- 
ing the recent months of unemployment 
regarding prospecting, and advice is some- 
times given to men who are out of work 
to engage in such a venture. The Geologi- 
cal Survey does not recommend prospect- 
ing anywhere in the West to one who 
is not already acquainted with the country 
or to one who has had no prospecting ex- 
perience. The successful search for ores 
requires a practical knowledge of rocks 
and minerals; of what to look for and the 


Knowledge 


ability to recognize valuable materials 
when found. During the last 50 years the 
West has been traversed time and again 


by experienced prospectors, so that the de- 
posits of ore which are readily found have 
doubtless all been discovered, and an in- 
experienced man has little chance to find 
the more obscure deposits that may have 
been overlooked by those experienced in 
ore hunting 


There is little opportunity at present to 
make a living by panning gold Placer 
operations are now conducted on a larger 
scale and require a considerable amount of 
capital. Although it might be possible for 
an experienced prospector to discover pay- 
ing placer ground, provided he has ample 
capital to sustain him for considerable 
time, it is extremely unlikely that any one 


without experience could hope for suc- 
cess. Gold placers of greater or less ex- 
tent have been developed in nearly all 


regions in which veins carrying free gold 
have been mined 
Mining in Arid Regions 

During recent years there have probably 
been more new discoveries in the desert 
regions of California, Nevada, and Arizona 
than elsewhere, but placer mining in the 
arid regions is handicapped by shortage 
of wate Moreover, prospecting in these 
regions is extremely hazardous for one who 
is not familiar with life in the desert and 
who is not physically able to endure hard- 
hip and isolation 


Few discoveries of gold 


In recent years 
have developed into profitable mines 
Stringers and pockets of high-grade gold 
ore that could possibly be worked with 
profit by an individual prospector of ex- 
perience have been found in Custer, 
Lemhi, and Valley Counties, Idaho, and 
perhaps elsewhere in that State. There 
are similar areas in Colorado, in the Mos- 

[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 


ration of Home Values 
Urged to Promote Ownership 


the 


the 


mensely increase desirability of 
home ownership, Committee on 
Home Ownership and Leasing will report 
to the President's Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership, when it 
meets in Washington, Dec. 2 to 5. “The 
tendency of the crowd to buy in periods 
of inflation results in much dissatisfac- 
tion with home ownership when busi- 
ness later declines,” the committee finds 
The effecting of greater control of busi- 
nes fluctuations, especially in holding 
back building and other busine activi- 
ties during periods of inflation, will do 
to safeguard } ownership 
only by helping to stabilize the 
homes 


but in 
making it easier for who are pay- 
ing for homes to continue making down 
payments.” 

Under the present conditions, accord- 
ing to the committee, not only does 
the value of the home decline in periods 
of depression, but the incomes of many 
of those who are purchasing homes de- 


Ss 
much 1ome 
and 
Vaiue 


not 


of the themselves 


tnose 
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for the months of September, | 


prospecting, | 


| Offsetting Duties 


| ‘nbintiemaicaiiiial 


Countervailing Rates to Be 
| Imposed When Levy Ex- 
Import Tax Pro- 


| ceeds 
| vyided For in This Country 
' 


Action Is Taken 


Under Act of 1930 


American Exports of About 
$12,000,000 Annually Af- 
fected by New Policy, Says 
Commerce Department 


Imposition of countervailing duties 
against British products imported into the 
United States to make American duties 
cquivalent to rates charged by Great Brit- 
vin against imports from the United States 
will be ordered by the Department of the 
rreasury in accordance with changes made 
under the new British policy, according 

;}to an oral statement, Nov. 21. 


| The Treasury, through the Bureau of 
Customs, is keeping in touch with pro- 
{posed increases in duties by the British, 
it was stated, and the countervailing du- 
ties will be ordered wherever the Tariff 
| Act of 1930 required. Thus far no action 
|has been taken, it was explained, because 
rate increases so far made by the London 
government have not caused the statu- 
tory provisions to be invoked. Additional 
information was made available by the 
Treasury as follows: 
Conditions Involved 

Under the statute, countervailing duties 
are required to be imposed under certain 
conditions and on certain specific com- 
modities. The chief condition is that the 
toreign rates of duty shall be higher than 
those charged on imports into this coun- 


| try, and so the American Government is 
‘vatching the British policy movement 
closely. 


When such countervailing duties are im- 
posed, they automatically must be raised 
to offset completely the rates applied by 
the foreign government against shipments 
‘trom the United States. 

The Treasury aesired it to be understood 
that its policy in this respect is not one 
of retaliation, but it is directed to per- 
form such action by mandatory provisions 


of the Tariff Act. It is seeking to ad- 
minister the statute “sympathetically,” 
that the full spirit of the law may be 


carried out. 
Sumatra Tobaceo Case 

Its action in allowing importation of 
Sumatra tobacco was pointed to as sup- 
} porting its position in that it viewed the 
intent of Congress to be one favoring en- 
try of products of forced labor when it 
could not be said honestly that the Amer- 
ican market was self-supporting in the 
particular supplies. 

The Department of Commerce is work- 
ing with the Treasury in development of 
facts appertaining to the British situation. 
William L. Cooper, commercial attache at 
the American Embassy in London, is keep- 
ing in close touch with the situation, as 
are the trade commissioners of the De- 
partment of Commerce and the United 
States consuls 

Treasury officials have been advised that 
thus far there have been no tariff in- 
creases proposed that call for imposition 
of the countervailing rates here. That 
does not mean, however, that none are 
under consideration What these com- 
modities are or what the rates are that 
are proposed to be made operative have 
not been communicated to the Washing- 
ton Government. 


Customs Machinery 


Administrative officers of the Bureau of 
Customs are prepared to move quickly in 
event there are rate increases abroad that 
bring into play the mandatory sections 
of the Tariff Act of 1930. Their machin- 
ery for doing so has been used on many 
occasions with respect to other foreign 
governments, but seldom has it been put 
in motion against Great Britain. 

There will be no announcement in ad- 
vance of any action taken if and when the 


{Continued on Page 2, Column 


Tenders Are Invited 
For Treasury Bills 


Issue of 100 Millions Will Be 
Fourth in Month 


4,] 


The Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew 
W. Mellon, announced in a statement, Nov. 
22, that tenders were invited for another 
offering of Treasury bills, the fourth of 
the current month and the third in which 
the Government is seeking more money 
than is required for the refunding of ma- 
turities due on the date of the new issue. 

The new issue will be in the amount of 


|$100,000,000 and will be dated Nov. 30, 
maturing March 2, 1932 Maturities 


j}amounting to about $80,000,000 are to be 
'cared for from the proceeds of the current 
jissue, leaving an extra $20,000,000 for ad- 
| dition to Treasury fund available for run- 
ning expenses 

In two issues this month, prior to that 
announced at this time, the Treasury bore 
rowed new money, $15,000,000 each time, 
so that if there is no further financing 
this month, the total of added borrowings 
for current use will thave been $50,000,000 
for the month 

The announcement follows in full text: 

The Secretary of the Treasury gives no- 
tice that tenders are invited for Treasury 
bills to the amount of $100,000,000, or 
thereabouts. They will be 93-day bills; 
and will be sold on a discount basis to the 
highest bidders. Tenders will be received 
at the Federal Reserve Banks, or the 
branches thereof, up to 2 p. m.E. S. T., 
on Friday, Nov. 27, 1931. Tenders will 
not be received at the Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington 

The Treasury bills wills will be dated 
Nov. 30, 1931, and will mature on March 
2. 1932, and on the maturity date the 
face amount will be payable without in- 
tere They will be issued in bearer form 
only, and in amounts or denominations 
of $1,000, $10,000, $100,000, $500,000, and 
$1,000,000 ‘maturity value) 

It is urged that tenders be made on 
the printed forms and forwarded in the 
special envelopes which will be supplied 


st 


| tacts 
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New Land Policy 
Urged On States 
And Government 


Chicago Conference Adopts 
19 Resolutions Directed 
Toward Reforms in Pres- 


ent Methods of Land Use 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


farm operators may be hastened by pres- 
ent economic conditions which will reduce 


the number of owner-operated farms and | 


increase the number of tenants, M. 
Wilson, Chairman of Agricultural Eco- 


nomics at Montana Agriculture College, | 


said in an address at the closing session. 
If mechanization of agriculture is to 
continue, as is likely, it will concentrate 


certain types of production on level lands | 


and make necessary a vast reorganiza- 
tion of farms -and farm operations all 
over the country, Mr. Wilson asserted. 


He agreed, with other speakers, how- 


ever, that moderate-sized family farms} 


will dominate American agriculture for 
years to come. 


by 
which was assembled at the call of the 
United States Secretary of Agriculture and 
the executive committee of the Associa- 
tion of Land Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities. 


Dr. John D. Black, chief economist of 


the Federal Farm Board, predicted little | 


change from the present trend in size of 
farms. 
will increase in numbers,” Dr. Black said, 
“the small family type of farm and the 
farm of from a few hundred to 
thousand acres, that is best described as 
the tractorized family farm. 


in much of Kansas, 
acres; in much of Iowa, 260 to 500 acres. 


Increase General 


“My judgment is that such farms as} 


these will increase in numbers not only 


in the Corn Belt and the Wheat Belt, but; 


wherever the land is sufficiently level so 


that it can be thrown into fields of neces-| 


sary size and sufficiently free of obstruc- 
tions. As to factory farms of several 
thousand acres or more, these will have 


their place in the picture also; in my} 


judgment, an ificreasing place. But they 
will tend, as in the past, to be confined to 
single-crop systems and ranching,” Dr. 
Black declared. 


“Any progress of land utilization must | 


recognize the place in the picture of small 
farmers. We shall provide for our na- 


tional population more adequately if we) 


encourage a few million families to work 
out their destinies in this way.” 
Farm Machinery 
Similar opinions were expressed by Dr. 
C. L. Holmes, Department of Agriculture 
economist, and Mr. Wilson. 
ing the changes that have already taken 


place, Mr. Wilson also cited a few of the! 


new possibilities. New steel alloys, avail- 
able to makers of farm implements, may 
lighten the weight of equipment by 175 
per cent, a fact of special importance to 
agriculture since weight of present ma- 


chinery is a limiting factor on certain} 
soils and climate conditions. New develop- | 


ments are taking place in the track-type- 
tractors, Mr. Wilson said, and in fitting 
flexible rubber fabric tires and wheel trac- 
tors so as to give greater traction and les- 
sen soil packing. 

“The machine age has done much for 
agriculture,” Mr. Wilson said, “but in the 
past these shocks have been absorbed by 
movement to free lands and expanding Eu- 
ropean markets. If we are to look around 


however, to an increasing influence of the) 


machine age of agriculture, and if we are 
to learn anything from history we must be 


prepared for difficult readjustments and) 
our research agencies must be in a posi-| 


tion to supply the type of facts whereby 


farmers can make these adjustments at the | 


least social cost.” 


Minute Movements 


Of Tides Calculated 


Scientists Detect Motion Too 
Small for Instruments 


/In explaining how the tides of the 
earth’s atmosphere may be measured, the 
Bureau of Standards of the Department 
of Commerce stated Nov. 21 that scien-; 
tists of the Bureau had discussed the ac-| 


complishment of actually measuring quan- | 
tities which could not be detected by the} 
measuring instruments. | 

It was pointed out that by taking a long 
series of observations made at periods of 
six lunar hours and extending over about 
48 years, the application of statistical 
analysis to the results obtained makes it 
possible to obtain values for the period) 
and extent of the atmospheric tides, which | 
will check with those expected from the} 
theory. 

The statement follows in full text: 

The accomplishment of what at first] 
would seem an impossibility, that is, the! 
measurement of quantities too small to be} 
detected by the instruments employed, 
was discussed recently before the staff of | 
the Bureau of Standards by Dr. J. Bartels 
of the Department of Terrestrial Mag- 
netism of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, according to Acting Director 
L. J. Briggs. j 


Geophysical Procedure ' 


Specifically Dr. Bartels dealt with the 
employment of the statistical method in 
geophysical research. He pointed out that! 
in laboratory physics we deal with one 
variable as a function of another, all 
other variables being maintained constant 
during the experiment. In geophysics, on 
the other hand, we are forced to deal 
with many variables none of which can 
be kept from their natural variation. 

Therefore, to solve geophysical problems 
it is necessary to take a vast number of 
observations and apply statistical methods 
to obtain the results. For intance, any 
attempt to deduce a law for the variations | 
in the intensity of the earth’s magnetic 
field is surrounded with many difficulties. 
Changes in the magnetic field are de- 
pendent upon changes in the upper at- 
mosphere of the earth and these in turn 
are influenced by external changes such 
as those in the sun. 


Barometric Measurements | 

Dr. Bartels then considered the question 
of the detection by barometric measure- 
ments of a lunar tide in the earth’s at- 
mosphere similar to the ocean tides, with 
which everyone is familiar. Calculation 
shows that at Washington, when the moon 
is on the meridian, the barometric pres- 
sure should be about .002 of an inch 


higher than when the moon is on the} 


horizon. This is only about .06 of the 
normal atmospheric pressure. By careful 
reading of a mercurial barometer, 


an error of .01 inch, and under the very 
best conditions this may possibly be re- 
ouced to .02 inch. 

In other words, the probable error of 
measurement is 10 times the 
which is to be measured. Nevertheless, by 
taking a long series of observations made 
at periods of six lunar hours and extend- 
ing approximately 48 years and applying 
to the results the methods of statistical 


J 


Allowance for this in the) 
future national land policies was asked} 
those who addressed the conference | 


“Two kinds of farms, principally, | 


a few) 
In Montana, | 


this means an area of 1,000 acres or more; | 
from 500 to 1,000) 


After review- | 


+ for 


at- | 
mospheric pressure may be measured with | 


quantity | 


\T raining Courses 


Work in Fiscal Year, Says 
Navy Department 


More than 18,000 completed training 
courses in the Navy during the fiscal year 


}ment Nov. 21 at the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion, Navy Department, which has charge 
of the courses. 

A total of 77 courses were available to 
enlisted men during the year, it was 
| stated at the Bureau. Seventeen new 
courses were issued. Rating courses sup- 


ment to each rating and cover 55 of the 


ducted at sea, under the instruction of 
commanders of fleets and squadrons and 
|}of commanding officers of ships. 

The Bureau hopes to maintain in the 
future 60 courses for about 70 ratings, one 
course to serve for more than one rating 
in some instances, it was stated. 


and issued to the personnel in order that 
ciency by individuals may be facilitated 
and speeded up, it -was explained. They 
are not designed as a substitute for or 


to replace experience as the 
| teacher. 


Meningitis Is Fatal 
In Half of Cases, 
Says Health Service 





\Condition Prevails Despite 
Widespread = Application 
Of Serum; Disease Said 
To Run in Cycles 


About half of the cases of meningitis 
reported during the last 15 years were 
fatal, according to statistics made public 
Nov. 20 by the United States Public 
Health Service. 

The 5,208 deaths from this disease in 
1929, however, were about 3,000 less than 
j}the average number of deaths from 
|diptheria during recent years and were 
practically equal to the average number 
of fatalities from measles, the figures 
showed. The Service’s statistical report 
| was the source of the following additional 
information: 

The history of meningitis during the 15- 
year period from 1915 to 1930 reveals an 
unusually systematic “epidemic wave” 
; With the highest points in 1918 and 1929. 
The annual increase of cases during the 
years preceding the last epidemic varied 
from about 40 per cent per year to a maxi- 
mum of 80 per cent which is not consid- 
ered a very rapid rate of growth. 

The 1929 epidemic did not strike simul- 
taneously in all sections of the Nation. The 
beginnings were first perceptible in 1925 
or 1926 in the Far West. In the remain- 
ing sections, the first traces of a rise came 
one to three years later, the Mountain 
States, which had the _ sharpest rise, 
reaching their crest first. 


Similar Trends in Europe 


As compared with the disease in Eu- 
rope, statistics show that despite some 
|}exceptions, the continent as a _ whole 
tended to fall into step with the wave in 
the United States. A third of the Euro- 
pean areas came to a peak in 1929 and 
another third followed a year later. 

Meningitis was first recognized in Med- 
field, Mass., in 1806, a year after its first 
identification in the records at Geneva. 
From 1806 to 1816 there were epidemics 
in other North Atlantic States, in Canada, 
and possibly in the South and West. 

Between 1842 and 1850 a succession of 
outbreaks were reported from various 
States along the Mississippi River; later 
from Ohio, Pennsylvania and _ several 
towns in Massachusetts. 

Epidemics became more frequent dur- 
ing the Civil War when both the North- 
ern and Southern armies were affected 
and in 1873 Massachusetts was visited by 
|}a severe epidemic “after an immunity of 
many years.” 

In spite of the fairly widespread use of 
serum approximately half of the reported 
cases during the last epidemic in the 
| United States were fatal. 








Lightning Causes Fire Loss 
Of 12 Millions Each Year 


Out of every 100 buildings struck by 
lightning only two are protected by light- 
ning rods, reports the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Lightning 
causes the Nation an annual fire loss of 
$12,000,000, and proper lightning protec- 
tion could materially reduce this, the De- 
partment says.—Issued by the Department 
of Agriculture. 


analysis, it is possible to obtain values 
the period and extent of the at- 
mospheric tides which check those to be 
expected from theory. 

_ Dr. Bartels shows that the same method 
is applicable to the measurement of other 
phenomena, some of which are much more 
complicated than the problem of atmos- 
pheric tides. 
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In Navy Progress: 


More Than 18,000 Completed | 


of 1930-31, according to an oral announce- | 


|ply exact knowledge needed for advance- | 


141 naval ratings, it was explained. The | 
L.|major part of all training must be con- 


The Navy training courses are prepared | 


the process of developing skill and effi- | 


primary | 
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Class Attendance | 
in 16 
And 17 Age Group 


Greater Enrollment E x - 
pected From Move to Fur- 
ther Reduce the Competi- 
tion Among Unemployed | 


Increases 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
girls attending school increased from 42.9; 
| per cent in 1920 to 57.3 per cent in 1930. 
In two States, North and South Caro- 
lina, there was a slight decrease in the 
percentage of the 16 and 17 year-old pop- 
ulation attending school in 1930. For the 
former State, the percentage in 1920 was 
50.1, in 1930 it was 49.3; for the latter it 
was 49.2 in 1920 and 46.7 in 1930. 
Rural School Attendance 
In 1920 the total population of persons 
16 and 17 years of age amounted to 3,828,- 
|131 of whom 2,057,422, or 53.7 per cent, 
were rural and 1,770,709, or 46.3 per cent, 
were urban; in 1930 this population group | 
amounted to 4,663,137 of whom 2,289,544, 
or 49.1 per cent, were rural and 2,373,283, 
or 50.9 per cent, were urban. In 1920, 39.2, 
per cent of the urban population attended 
school and in 1930 there were 60.5 per cent 


in school. The percentage of the rural 
population attending school in 1920 was 
46.1 and in 1930 it was 53.9. 

In some of the States there was an ab- 
; solute decrease in the rural population of 
this age group. Notwithstanding this fact, 
a few of these States made an absolute 
gain in the number of pupils attending 
school. For example, the rural population 
of this age group in Illinois in 1920 num- 
bered 80,459; in 1930 it had decreased to 
77,874, yet the rural school attendance in- 
creased from 34,911 in 1920 to 42,211 in| 
1930. In Minnesota the rural population 
of this age numbered 55,582 in 1920 and 
only 54,806 in 1930. During this time, 
however, there was an absolute increase 
in school attendance of this group, the 
attendance for 1920 being 21,654 and for 
1930 being 26,482. During the decade the 
rural population of Missouri decreased by 
1,562, but there was an absolute increase 
in rural school attendance of 1,180. 


Competitors Eliminated 


Among the factors which may be men- 
tioned as contributing during the past 10 
years to the increased percentage in school 
attendance of the 16 and 17 year old pop- 
| ulation group, with the consequent result | 
of eliminating them as potential competi- 
tors with adults for employment: 

1. The increase in the amount and 
character of vocational training offered in 
the public schools. For example, in the 
day vocational-industrial schools of Buf- 
falo there were enrolled in September, 
| 1930, a total of 2,365 students, of whom 
932, or 39.4 per cent, were 16 and 17 years | 
of age. While no comparable enrollment 
figures are available for 1920, the enroll- 
ment for that year would not exceed a 
small fraction of the 1930 enrollment. In 
1930 there were in the United States, 981,- 
649 pupils enrolled in all types of Feder- 
ally-aided vocational classes. For classes | 
in 1920 this enrollment amounted to only 
265,058. 

2. The age for compulsory school at- 
tendance has been increasing and the at- 
tendance laws have been better enforced. 

3. The age at which youth is accepted | 
into employment is increasing. There are | 
}a number of factors operating to bring 
this about, two of which are the increas- 
ing need for technically trained and 
skilled workers and the increasing use of 
power machinery which tends to eliminate 
unskilled labor. | 

4. There is a growing recognition by 
students, parents, and employers of the 
practical value of the educational train- 
ing offered in the upper years of the pub- 
lic-school curriculum. 





Meeting of Member Banks 
In First Reserve Area Held 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 21.—The ninth an- 
nual meeting of the member banks in the 
First Federal Reserve District was held 
at the Federal ‘Reserve Bank of Boston 
Nov. 20 with over 300 representatives of 
member banks in attendance. The chair- 
man of the stockholders advisory commit- 
tee, Lester F. Thurber, president of the 
Second National Bank of Nashua, presided. 
The meeting was greeted by Frederic H. 
Curtiss, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, and Roy A. Young, governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, who com- 
mented briefly upon banking matters. C. S. 
Hamlin, member of the Federal Reserve 
Board, was also present and spoke. The 
principal address of the meeting was de- 
livered by Robert Lincoln O’Brien, whose 
topic was “the European Disorder.” 

At the conclusion of the meeting, Mr. 
Thurber announced that Channing H. Cox, 
vice president of the First National Bank} 
of Boston, had been elected chairman of 
the stockholders advisory committee for 
the ensuing year. , 

It was also announced that Frederick S. 
Chamberlain, president of the New Britain 
(Conn.) National Bank had been reelected 
a director of the bank in the recent elec- | 
tion, and that Edward S. French, presi- 
dent of the Boston and Maine Railroad | 
had been elected a director to succeed, 


Albert C. Bowman. 
| 
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(P 5--e 7). 
Supreme Court—(P 4--¢ 5). 
Tariff—(P 1--c 7) (P 3--c 7) (P 5--c3). 
Taxation—(P 1--c 5) (P 4--c 6). 
Territories and Possessions—(P 4--c 4). 
Topical Survey—(P 8--c 3). 
Transportation—(P 6--c 2). 


(P 6--c 4) 
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One of the recently completed public buildings erected by the Federal 
Government is the Customs House at Denver, Colo., shown above; a view 


of the doorway is at the right. 
of $800,000. 


| 


| 


The building was occupied May 31, 1931, and was built at an approximate cost 
The National Reclamation Bureau occupies an entire floor and additional space in the building; 


the engineering division prepares plans and specifications for western reclamation and irrigation projects 


from the quarters. 


a 


Against British 


Action of Department of Treasury Taken in Accordance | 


With Provisions of 


Imposition of Countervailing Duties 


of the Department of the Treasury. 


| 
Products Is Ordered 


Tariff Act of 1930 


{Continued from Page 1.] | 


imposition of countervailing duties is re- 
quired. The Department of Commerce 
will advise the Bureatt of Customs through 
the Secretary of the Treasury as to 
whether specific rates are increased, and 
the Bureau of Customs will decide at 
once whether the 1930 Act directs it to 
apply countervailing duties. 


A 50 per ceny ad valorem tariff placed | 
on 23 groups of manufactured and mainly 


manufactured articles by the British Board 


|of Trade will affect about $12,000,000 worth 


of American exports annually, on the basis 
of 1930 British statistics, Commercial At- 
tache William L. Cooper in London cabled 
the Department of Commerce Nov. 21. The 
duties are in addition to any that already 
exist. 

The $12,000,000 is anly 1.7 per cent of the 
$678,100,000 in exports to the United King- 
dom last year, when that country was the 
best American customer, it was pointed 
out orally at the Department. The new 
tariffs, says Mr. Cooper, will affect only 
5 per cent of the total British imports 


|from the United States in Class 3, which 


is made up of wholly or mainly manu- 
factured goods. 


| American Goods 


Affected by Tariff 

The new duties will be effective Nov. 25 
and will not be applicable to Empire mer- 
chandise, the cablegram reports. They 
are the first imposed under the abnormal 


| importations bill signed Nov. 20, which au- 


thorizes the Board of Trade to place emer- 
gency duties of up to 100 per cent on Class 
3 goods for a period of six months. 


Mr. Cooper had previously informed the | 


Department that the goods selected for 
immediate duties would be those which 
were being imported in unusual quantities 
in anticipation of the imposing of tariffs. 

Following is the full text of the cable- 
gram: 

The abnormal importations bill, signed 
Friday, Nov. 20, was foilowed immediately 
by issuance 
import duty of 50 per cent ad valorem in 
addition to any existing duties, effective 
Nov. 25, on the following classes of mer- 
chandise: 

“Metal furniture except bedsteads, 
aseptic hospital furniture; vacuum clean- 
ers, typewriters and parts; linoleum and 
similar floor coverings; perfumery, cosmet- 
ics, toilet preparaiions and _ requisites; 
wireless sets and components except valves, 
magnets and batteries; domestic pottery, 
glassware except illuminating; sanitary- 
ware, glazed wall hearth tiles; woolen 
manufactures; silk and artificial silk hos- 
jiery; linen handkerchiefs and _ fabrics; 
overcoats, mantles except leather, .rubber 
and proofed; men’s, boys’ suits; gloves ex- 
cept rubber; glove linings, cut material; 
packing and wrapping paper (almost iden- 
tical previous dutiable classification, but 
including vegetable parchment, glazed, 
transparent and greaseproofed papers); 
bicycle tires and tubes; unattached rubber 
heels, soles. 


'Not Applicable 


To Empire Goods 

“The new duties are not applicable to 
Empire merchandise. 

“On the basis of 1930 British statistics, 
approximately $12,000,000 in annual Ameri- 
can exports will be affected, representing 


/about 5 per cent of the total British im- 
articles | 


ports in Class 3 merchandise, 
wholly or mainly manufactured, from the 
United States.” 

Additional information supplied at the 
Department follows: 

Detailed figures on foreign trade, pub- 
lished officially by Great Britain are not 
yet available for 1930 at the Department. 
The 1929 British trade figures indicate, 
however, that Mr. Cooper’s estimate is 
about ‘correct. Analysis of the figures is 
difficult because classifications do not al- 
ways coincide with those on which the 
new duties are reported to have been 
placed. 

Although the 1929 figures are not en- 
tirely accurate, the statement that in that 
year British imports from America of 
merchandise affected by the emergency 
tariff totaled about £3,307,236, or $16,073,- 
166, may be taken for what it is worth. 
It should be remembered, also, that it is 
probably safe to assume that the ma- 
jority of commodities exported to Great 
Britain last year showed a decline as com- 
pared with 1929. 

Another fact to be considered is that to- 
tal exports to the United Kingdom in 


1929 aggregated $848,000,000, making the | 


$16,000,000 a comparatively 
sum, 


Largest Items 
From United States 


The 1929 British figures show that type- 
writers and carpenters’ and engineering 
tools were the largest items brought in 
from the United States in the list of ar- 
ticles now subject to the 50 per cent emer- 
gency duty. That year, these statistics 
show, American exports of the tools to 
the country were valued at £758,820 and 
of typewriters, £821,155. A pound then 
was worth about $4.86 in American money. 

Other items, valued in British pounds, 
now affected by the duty, were as fol- 
lows in 1929 (figures are in pounds): 

Furniture, 127,336; safety razors and 
parts, 417,024; knives, 4,781; vacuum clean- 
ers, 169,666; wireless and telephone in- 
struments, 159,637; woolen manufactures, 
59,868; woolen hosiery, 516; silk hosiery, 
130.459; rayon hosiery, 2,183; bicycle tires 
and tubes, not listed; linoleum, 116,654. ¢ 

Perfumery, 365,783; potteries, not listed; 


insignificant 


cooking glassware, 35,749; scissors andj pany, Philadelphia. 


of No. 1 order imposing an| 


| 
|shears, 4,677; linen piece goods, 3,263; | 
men’s and boys’ garments, gloves and 
parts of gloves, 61,208; wrapping paper, | 
around 17,900; rubber heels and soles, 50,- 
534; total, 3,307,236. 


Senators Comment 
On New Policy 


The new British tariff increasing the} 
rates on imports of manufactured goods 
from the United States and other coun- 
tries brought out oral statements Nov. 21 | 
from Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkan- | 
sas, that Congress undoubtedly will con- 
|sider some tariff legislation and from| 
| Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, ad-| 
|vocating an interational conference on | 
economics, including tariffs. 

Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, Chair- | 
;man of the Senate Committe on Finance, | 
stated orally: “I think that in many cases | 
even the 50 per cent duty proposed by| 
Great Britain will not keep out American | 
products, because of their superiority and | 
because of the popularity of many trade-| 
marked brands of goods.” | 

Senator Robinson, who is the Minority | 
Leader of the Senate, stated orally: “I| 
do not know how far the new British) 
| tariff law will affect the exports of Ameri- | 
can manufactured articles. That is prob-, 
|lematic. It may have an adverse effect on 
| the foreign commerce of the United 
| States. I can not say to what exent the 
| present policy of the British Government, | 
jin imposing the comparatively high tariff, | 
has been influenced or provoked by what 
I regard as the foolish action of Congress | 
of the United States in enacting the 
| tariff law of 1930. 

“Undoubtedly the tariff question will re- 
ceive action by this Congress. It is not) 
possible to anticipate now whether legis- 
lation will result.” 





How Canada 


Looks at It 


Senator Thomas said: “We have $28,-| 
000,000,000 of money invested in foreign 
countries and until the depression set in! 
we had a trade, that is, buying and selling, 
of $10,000,000,000, so that we have a total 
of $38,000,000,000 of money investment in| 
trade activities with the world. That is of 
sufficient importance to justify the closest | 


Stable Home “ 
Promote Ownership) 





| 


President’s Conference Urges | 
. | 
Action to Protect Buyers 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


crease to the extent that when it is most 
/necessary to keep up the payments it is 
not possible to make them. The Com-| 
mittee will make a number of recom- 
mendations to the President’s conference 
designed to help the home buyer protect 
himself against unwise purchase and to} 
control the activity that results in the ex- | 
treme inflation and deflation of home| 
values. 


The Committee on Home Ownership and | 
Leasing, which is under the chairmanship 
of Ernest T. Trigg, president of the John 
Lucas Paint Company, and former chair- 
man of Committee of the Civic Develop- 
ment Department of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, is one of 31 > 
pointed by President Hoover to gather the | 
facts on all phases of the problem of hous- 
ing in this country. 


The Committee has made studies on cur- | 
rent trends in home ownership and leas- | 
ing, methods of comparing costs of own- | 
ing and renting, the influence of the busi- 
ness cycle on home ownership, the special 
problems facing the renter, and laws af- 
fecting home ownership and leasing. In 
reporting its findings on all these and as- 
seciated subjects to the conference, the 
Committee will make recommendations for 
the correction of existing evils. 


The President’s Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership has been 
| organized under the joint chairmanship of 
| Secretary Lamont, of the Department of | 
| Commerce, and of Secretary Wilbur, of the 
Department of the Interior. Dr. John M. 
Gries is the executive secretary. | 


The members of the Committee on 
Home Ownership and Leasing are: 


Ernest T. Trigg, president, John Lucas & | 
|Co., Philadelphia. 


| B. F. Affleck, president, Universal Atlas 
|Cement Co., Chicago. | 
| Frederick M. Babcock, University of Mich- 
}igan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
! Saul Cohn, president, United States Mort- 
gage & Title Guarantee Company of New Jer-| 
sey, Newark, N. J. 
John H. Donlin, 
Cicero, Ill 
Prof. Ernest M. Fisher, University of Mich- 
|} igan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
| F. Stuart Fitzpatrick, manager, 
| velopment Department, United States Cham- 
| ber of Commerce, Washington, D. C 
Ernest A. Hale, past president, United States | 
| League of Building and Loan Association, 
| Boston. | 
Miss Harlean James, executive secretary, | 
|} American Civic Association, Inc., Washing- | 
ton, D. C. 
John H. Kirby, president, 
|}Company, Houston, Tex 
| M. McDonough, president, 
Trades Department, American 
Labor, Washington, D. C 
Elmer T. Peterson, editor, Better 
and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa. 
John R. Riggleman, secretary, Division of 
Building and Housing, Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C 
M. C. Rorty, former vice 
ican Founders Corporation, 
| County, Md. 
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editor, The Plasterer, 


Civic De- 


Kirby Lumber 
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Building 
Federation of 


Homes 
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president 
Lusby, 


ensus, Washington, D . 
Charles Warner, president, Warner Com- 


t 


William M. Steuart, director, Bureau of the| 
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Moisture Content Needed 
For Popping of Corn 


Moisture stored in the kernels of pop 


corn is converted into steam when the | 


orn is heated, and it is the pressure of 
his steam which causes pop corn to pop. 
Corn will not pop well if it contains too 
little or too much moisture, say cereal 
specialists of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Pop corn stored where it is in contact 
with the outside air usually will have the 
right amount of moisture for popping. If 
it is too moist exposure in a heated room 
will dry it out. 
it lightly with water and leave it in a 


c 
t 


tight container for a day or two, until | 


the moisture is absorbed. Corn pops best 
when the fire is hot enough to make it 
begin to pop in about one and one-half 
minutes.—Issued by the Department of 
Agriculture. 


relations with the other nations 
world. 

“The people of Canada, from which I 
I have 
have the conviction 
tariff policy has necessitated similar tariff 
policies by other countries. 
to state that their tariff laws are made 
necessary by the United States tariff; and 
are sure th 
other countries are made necessary by the 
United States tariff. They are free to 
say that the fact that these other coun- 


tries have adopted new tariff policies has| 
|made it mandatory on Great Britain to) 


do likewise. 
States; then other countries did it; 
Great Britain. 

“If the British tariff admits Canadian 
products free of duty, then the products 
of the branch of Canadian factories of 
United States concerns will have advantage 
over the permanent factories in the United 
States. This, as to Canada, will further 
mean that raw materials and labor used 
in manufacturing goods for exports to 
Great Britain will diminish in the United 
States and will increase in their branch 
factories in Canada. 

“We have gotten ourselves in such a 
condition that Congress is powerless 
other than to pring about some form 
of _.an_—_internatioial conference on 
tariffs wherein trade treaties or pref- 
erential tariffs shall be agreed on between 
the United States and our several trading 
customers. If Congress would delegate to 
some Commission the power to make such 
agreements, that is one thing, but we 
should first go into some interenational 
conference. That should be done without 
delay, for sentiment is crystallizing abroad 
against us. 

Congress should request the President 
to call such a ,conference. That would 
put Congress in'the position of taking the 
initiative. I have herefore introduced and 
urged a resolution on the subject. Last 
May I telegraphed the President sug- 
gesting that he call such a conference. 
The President’s reply was a formal one, 
saying he was glad to 


then 


If it is too dry sprinkle | 


of the} 
just returned, seem generally to| 
the United States | 


They are free} 


at the tariff laws passed by| 


We did it first in the United | 
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‘Revised Figures 


On Armaments 
Sent to League 


‘State Department Corrects 

| Errors in List of Expendi- 
tures, Explaining Miscon- 
strued Items 


Due to certain errors made in the fig- 
ures which the United States submitted 
|to the League of Nations regarding its 
}expenditures on armament, the Depart- 
|ment of State has submitted a new state- 
;ment to the League regarding its arm- 
ament expenditures. Announcement of 
| this was made by the Department of State 
| Nov. 21. 
| Errors in the original statement re- 
| sulted from the fact that certain items 
|of contribution were included which “it 
| was felt did not properly belong in the 
| tables previously submitted.” 
| The Department’s announcement fol- 
|lows in full text: 

On Oct. 27, 1931, the Secretary of State 
sent a communication to the Secretany 
|General of the League of Nations correct. 
|ing and amending certain of the informa- 
|tion with regard to the armaments of 
| the United States which had been for- 
| warded to the League on June 5, 1931, in 
reply to its request for these particulars 
|prior to the forthcoming General Dis- 
| armament Conference. 


| Difficulties Presented 


| As the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee of Budgetary Experts were found 
| to present difficulties of application to the 
American system of budgetary accounting, 
|a@ careful recheck of the items was made 
|by the competent Departments of this 
; Government, as a result of which certain 
errors were revealed. These were found 
}in the tables of expenditures for land and 
air forces and reduced the totals from 
$350,457,317 and $110,070,314 to $324,945,- 
363 and $109,066,495, respectively. These 
errors resulted from the inclusion of cer- 
tain items of contributions which it was 
felt did not properly belong in tables pre- 
viously submitted, as well as of one item 
which through a clerical error was listed 
twice. 

In addition to correcting these errors of 
fact, it was considered desirable to offer 
certain explanations of the items appear- 
ing in the tables to the budgetary figures 
—explanations which seemed necessary be- 
cause of certain misapprehensions which 
have appeared in the public press. 

Thus, if the Table entitled, “Statement 
of the amount outstanding, at the end 
of the fiscal year 1930, of block credits 
voted in respect of expenditures for morey 
|}than one year,” had been headed, “Obli- 
gations under appropriations already made 
and outstanding on June 30, 1930,” it 
would more accurately have described the 
| figures inserted. The figure of $86,398,108 
shown in this table represents obligations 
incurred in respect to which no goods were 
| delivered or services rendered and, there- 
fore, no payments made although appro- 

priations were available for such pay- 
|ments if goods had been delivered or serv- 
| ices had been rendered. 
| Credit Outstanding 

In the case of the table entitled “State- 
ment of the amount outstanding on June 
/ 30, 1930, in respect of purchases on credit 
|or deferred payments relating to goods 

delivered or services rendered, in cases 
| where the due dates of payment are later 
, than those customary in contracts of the 
| same kind which do not provide any spe- 
cial credit facilities,” the figure $94,688,569 
represents obligations incurred under spe- 
cial authorization of Congress but for 
|which no appropriations has been made, 
|no goods delivered, no services rendered, 
and, therefore, no payments were made, 
Consequently, a more accurate descrip- 
| tion than the phraseology prepared by the 
| Committee of Experts on Budgetary Ques- 
| tions would have been “Additional obliga- 
tions incurred under special authorization 
|of Congress and for which no appropria- 
} tion has been made.” 8 
} Thus the two figures in the above-men- 
; tioned tables do not represent expendi- 
| tures for the fiscal year 1930, and are not 
;additive to the grand total of expendi- 
| tures for that year. They are merely ob- 
| ligations entered into for future delivery 
of goods or future rendering of services 
| the payment for which will be included 
| in the expenditures for future fiscal years, 
;if and when such goods are received or 
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AvtHorizep Statements Onty Art PrResen’ 


Treaties of 1776 | 
To 1818 Covered 


In New Volume 


Department of State An- 
nounces Issuance of An- 
other Number of Ameri- 
can Conventions 


The second volume of treaties of the 
United States has just been compiled and 
is ready for sale to the public, the Depart- 
ment of State announced Nov. 21. 

This volume covers one of the most in- 
teresting periods in the history of the 
United States, and some of the treaties 
included are those of peace with Great 
Britain after the Revolutionary War, the 
treaty with Great Britain disarming the 
American Lakes, and the convention of 
1818 with Great Britain forming the north- 
ern boundary to expend west as far west 
as the Rocky Mountains. 

Announcement by the Department of 

State reviewing the contents of volume 2 
follows in full text: 
4 The Department of State announces the 
release of volume 2 of the new treaty edi- 
tion entitled “Treaties and Other Inter- 
national Acts of the United States of 
America” and also a provisional and pre- 
liminary print of volume 1 of that edition. 
Volume 1 will not be issued in its final 
and definitive form until the other vol- 
umes following volume 2 (now in course 
of preparation) have been published. 


How Arranged 


Attention is called to the statement re- 
garding the plan of the treaty edition, 
which appears in the provisional print of 
volume 1 at pages 3-38. It will be ob- 
served that the arrangement of the docu- 
ments in the various document volumes 
is wholly chronological and that the vari- 
ous lists, tables, etc., in volume 1 cannot 
be prepared in their final form, with the 
necessary page and other references, until 
the document volumes now in contempla- 
tion have been issued. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that the present provisional print of 
volume 1 will in the meantime be helpful 

Volume 2 of the treaty edition is its first 
volume of document texts. Volume 2 cov- 
ers the period from the Declaration of 
Independence, July 4, 1776, through 1818. 
The earliest treaties printed are those 
with France of Feb. 6, 1778, and the latest 
is that with Great Britain of Oct. 20, 1818. 

During that period some of the most 
important treaties in the history of the 
United States were made: The French 


alliance of 1778, which had so much to#restore peace,” he said. 


Go with the success of the Revolutionary 
War; the treaties of peace with Great 
Britain of 1782 and 1783; the other Euro- 
pean treaties of the Continental Congress 
period, those with The Netherlands of 
1782, with Sweden of 1783, and with Prus- 
sia of 1785, which were the basis of many 
later treaties; the celebrated and then 
highly unpopuuar Jay Treaty with Great 
Britain of 1794; Pinckney’s Treaty with 
Spain of 1795, fixing our then frontier 
with the Floridas; the convention with 
France of 1800, which composed the rela- 
tions between the two countries; the 
treaty for the cession of Louisiana by 
Napoleon in 1803; the Treaty of Ghent of 
1814, the treaty of peace following the 
War of 1812; the commercial treaty of 
1815 with Great Britain, which was des- 
tined to be the basis of relations between 
the two countries for generations to come; 
the famous agreement of 1817 for disarma- 
ment on theAmerican Lakes, which exists 
to this day; and the convention of 1818 
with Great Britain, which adjusted the 
northern boundary as far west as the 
Rocky Mountains. 

Indian treaties and postal conventions 
are not included among the documents in 
the treaty edition, but all other treaties 
that have ever gone into force, whether 
now in force, or not are so included. 

“Unperfected treaties,” as they are gen- 
erally called, or, in other words, treaties 
which for one reason or another failed 
to go into force after signature, are not 


Pincluded in the volume of the treaty edi- 


tion. Those unperfected treaties include 
not only treaties rejected by the Senate 
but treaties which failed for other reasons, 
such as disapproval by the President o1 
by another gocernment. It is planned 
later, however, to publish the texts of the 
unperfected treaties, many of which are 
of great historic importance 

Those interested in obtaining volumes 
of the treaty edition should file their re- 
quests with the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 

The price of volume 2 has been fixed 
by the Superintendent of Documents at 
$4, including postage and the price of the 
short or preliminary print of volume 1 at 
$1.25. including postage. 


Tailless Monoplane 
Shown in Germany 


Craft Originally Planned as 
Glider but Was Powered Later 


A tailless airplane developed by a Ger- 
man company was exhibited recently at 
the Tempelhof airport, according to a re- 
port received from A. Douglas Cook, As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner, Berlin, Ger- 
many. The airplane, which originally was 
glider with a 
skid, has been changed to a low-wing 
plane with a three wheel under-carriage 
fitted with a 28 horsepower Bristol Cherub 
engine. 

The plane is a thick-winged monoplane, 
the wings having a large sweep-back ex- 
tending in a straight line from the nose 
of the fuselage almost as far back as 
the unilinear trailing edge in which are 
fitted the elevators and ailerons. At the 
wing tips are fastened the vertical sta- 
bilizers holding the rudders which have 
an outward motion only so that in flight 
just one of the rudders operates in turn- 
ing the craft. Both rudders may be 
turned outward simultaneously, however, 
when making a landing, and when so 
used, act as a brake in slowing up the 
speed. 

The wings are built solidly into the fuse- 
lage which extends about 2 feet beyond 
the leading edge of the wings and ter- 
minates just slightly in the rear of the 
trailing edge. They are constructed of 
wood and are fabric covered except that 
the nose piece and main spar are covered 
with a wide piece of plywood. The fuse- 
lage and fins are covered entirely with 
plywood and the elevators, ailerons and 
rudders are fabric covered. 

The fuselage is constructed of wood, and 
has the engine mounting in the rear to 
permit the propeller to clear the trailing 
edge of the wings. The pilot’s cabin is 
almost opposite the leading edge of the 
wing; and directly under it is a small 
landing wheel. The main landing wheels 
are well to the rear. All landing wheels 
are faired with plywood and fhe fuselage 
streamlined. 

During the exhibition the take off was 
slow and easy, approximately 35 miles pe 
hour and the climb from the take off fast 
and abrupt. The speed around the field 
was estimated to be about 90 miles per 
hour and the landing speed about 35 o1 
40 miles per hour. The plane appeared 
to have good directional and lateral sta- 
bility and good maneuverability 

It is reported that there is under con- 
struction at the Focke-Wulf plant of 
Bremen a tailless airplane of the same 
design being built for a 100 horsepower 
engine, which is expected to be Germany’s 
entry in the 1932 round Europe flight.— 
Issued by the Department of Commerce. 
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Personnel Reduced St andard 
By Marine Corps 


inal 


Raised — 
Sull Higher for | 
Army Reerutts 


Resumption of Recruiting in 
1932 Expected; 16,008 Now 
On the Rolls 





A decrease of more than 2,000 in the 
{personnel of the Marine Corps has been 
made since last June, no recruiting hav- 
ing been done by the Corps in that time, 
}according to records made available Nov. 
21 at the Corps headquarters. Records 
| Show the number of men as of Nov. 20 
| to be 16,008, compared to 18,155 June 30. 

It was stated orally at the Corps head- 
quarters that the question of whether fur- 
ther reduction will be made depends on 
the naval appropriations at the coming 
session of Congress. Resumption of re- 
cruiting activities, which is periodically 
discontinued by the Corps, is anticipated 
early in 1932, it was said. 


Restriction of Reenlistments 
Also Ordered by War De- 
partment to Improve 
Quality of Personnel 


Instructions designed to raise still higher 
the standard of Army recruits, issued by 
the Adjutant General, Maj. Gen. Charles 
H. Bridges, on orders from the Secretary 
of War were made Nov. 20 by the Depart- 
ment of War. 

These instructions, contained in a letter 
addressed to the commanding generals of | 
all Army Corps areas to govern the re- 
cruiting service, calls attention to the de-| 
sire of the Department of War to raise 
the standard of recruits and states that | 
the Army can follow the course pursued 
by industry in weeding out the unfit and} 
selecting the most desirable men available 
among the unemployed. 

The instructions provide that no man 
discharged from his first enlistment with 
character less than “very good” will be 
reenlisted for a second period; that ap- 
plicants for original enlistment must pass 
the intelligence test with a minimum rat- 
ing of 44 which corresponds to completion | 
of the 8th grade in school. Requirements | 
for physical test are higher, and border 
j line cases are to be rejected. Applicants 
for enlistment must satisfy the recruiting 
-- officer that they are the type suitable to 
[Continued from Page 1.] and desirable for the service before being 
engagements to see the President or other 8!ven the physical and intelligence ex- 
scheduled conferences. He said that his) #™nations. 
plan is to have a conference of the Sen- That part of the letter made availabl 
ators of his faith as soon as thev can be| PY the Department of War follows in full 
gotten together to discuss organization text: 
matters. He added that while there 
would be informal talks between Senators 
and Representatives of his party and con- 
sultations from time to time between 
them, the House after all is the body that 
originates revenue legislation and “it is 
not my thought that Senators will par- | very carefully looking over all their em- 
ticipate in the formulation of the tax | ployes, weeding out the unfit and selecting | 
legislation over there.” He said he had/the most desirable men available among 
heard nothing about any bipartisan con- the unemployed. This course can be fol- 
cert of action on a tax program. lowed by the Army and the present time 
| utilized to raise Army standards. 

While it is desired not to amend re- 
cruiting regulations at this time, the fol- 








Senator Robinson 
Voices Opposition 
To Excessive Taxes 





Congress Should Provide 
Program That Would Not 
Discourage Investments, 


He Declares 


Cites Industry Example 
The War Department is desirous of rais- 
ing materially the standard of recruiting 
personnel, of enlisted nen now in the serv- 
ice, and the quality of recruits being- se- 
cured. At the present time, industry is 


Manchurian Situation 


Discussing the Manchurian situation, 
Senator Robinson warned against the in- 
jection of the United States into that 
“Oriental controversy.” “The latest de- 
velopments in the war between China and 
Japan indicate a breakdown of efforts to 
“Both China and 
Japan have rejected suggestions for an 
armistice and it is to be feared that the 
conflict will continue with increasing vigor 
in spite of the good offices of peace 
makers. 


tion: 

(a) All restrictions and instructions not 
in conflict herewith will be continued in 
force 

‘b) No man discharged from his first 
enlistment with character less than “very 
good” will be reenlisted for a second en- 
listment. 

(c) Applicants for original enlistment 
must pass the intelligence test with a min- 

“The United States can not decide the imum rating of 44 which corresponds to 
merits of the controversy and enforce | completion of the 8th grade in school. 
terms of peace. The wise and just policy (d) For original enlistments, waivers for 
for the United States, in my opinion, is to | physical defects will be referred to the 
indicate a strongly sympathetic attitude |War Department and then in exceptional 
respecting proposals for peace and willing- | cases only and where enlistment is rec- 
ness to be helpful if the parties desire | Ommended. Request for waivers must in- 
our impartial aid clude all facts and the reasons in detail 

“Any policy calculated to inject the’! which warrant a favorable recommenda- 
United States into this Oriental contro- | tion 
versy would be attended by far-reaching ‘e) Applicants for original enlistment 
and harmful consequences, and would be’ must satisfy the recruiting officer that 
objectionable from every standpoint of | they are the type suitable to, and desirable 
justice and sound interest.” for, the service before being given th¢ 

- physical and intelligence examinations. 

(f) Constant effort must be made to 
reduce further the fraudulent enlistment 
of minors and other types of fraudulent 
enlistments Particularly must extreme 
care be taken to inquire into the physical 

, ae eE condition of an applicant In this con- 
Vermont Governor Says Plan | nection, it may be stated that no appre- 
W 2 Maule te 8 am ciable reduction has been secured in the 

oul esult in Losses | percentage of discharges due to concealed 
physical disabilities. 

(g.) Border line cases will be rejected 

‘h) Each recruiting station will main- 
tain lists of well qualified and desirable 
applicants for whom no vacancy exists 
as well as lists of applicants who meet 
all the requirements except those of mino1 
defects not waivable under the instruc- 
tions. The aim of the recruiting service 
is, and must continue to be, quality of re- 
cruits rather than quantity. 

To assist you in determining the rela- 
tive efficiency of your recruiting stations 
the War Department will, on April 1, 1932 
and quarterly thereafter furnish Corp: 
Area Commanders with a report showing 


Marketing Proposal 


For Milk Opposed 


Boston, Mass., Nov 
the operation of the 
ing plan 


21—Opposition to 
centra? milk market- 
contemplated through the or- 
ganization of the ew England Dairies, 
Inc., if successful, will result in a milk 
war, it was asserted by Governor Stanley 
C. Wilson, of Vermont, in an address be- 
fore the Seventh New England Con- 
ference. 

At the opening of the two-day sessions 
a message from President Hoover was 
read, in which he cited the Nex Eng 
land Council, all-New England develop- 
ment organization, as “a model of far- 
sighted and intelligent cooperation,” and 








said that it has “courageously shown the the total number of recruits produced by 
way to the entire country” each station during the preceding thre« 
: The Preside nt’s message to the Con- month period (initial report will cove: 
ference, being held under auspices of the! period Nov. 1, 1931, to March 31, 1932 
New England Council, was _ delivered | together with the total number of avoid- 
through President Harry C. Knight of the able enlisted losess chargeable to each 
Council, presiding over the general ses- station and reported during that time. 
Sions of the Conference. ra sasieaisensieecnsisaiteniacnssinate 
“Though comprising six States.” said 


i 7 
Loss From Fire Shows 
Decline in North Carolina 


Governor Wilbur L. Cross, of Connecti- 
cut, “New England in most respects is 
}One in its ideals and interests, spiritual, 
commercial and industrial. 

“Six years of the New England Council 
working through various committees ag- 


RALEIGH, N. C., Nov. 21 
Exclusive of the damage done by forest 


ricultural and industrial, in cooperation | fires in many parts of the State, fire loss 
with chambers of commerce, experiment|i2 North Carolina during the first 10 
stations, agricultural colleges, and tech- ponte of ais een wee ae “7 oo 
nological institutions, has been putting eee i ae ae eee oF 00, aG~ 
New Englan in ¢ te : rding ) State surance ommis- 

land in a position where she! sioner, Dan C. Boney. Total losses fot 


should be able to compete 





successfully.” | the 
“To Serve Farmers” 
Wilson explained the 


10 months were $4,544,072 
with $5.478.573 in the 
1930. 


as compared 
10 month period of 


Governor effort 


which have been put forth in all the New Losses reported in Gctober amounted to 
England States to secure better produc-| only $333,016, as compared with $817,582 
tion methods in dairy farming, and told!in October, 1930 


of the organization of the New England 
Dairies, Inc., which, he said, “is in a sense 


a child of the New plained the Indiana plan of State control 


England Council.” 
a . ‘ 5 a ' |of local expenditures 
It is an organization,’ he continued, “T believe,” Gov. Leslie said. “the Indiana 


“designed to serve the farmers through 
a s . , — lan of State control of local expenditures 
unified marketing of dairy products re- |! : ’ 
k f dairy products, there-| more than any other, realizes and exem- 


by caring for market surpluses and mar- 
va , ae ——— arnt ; Xlifies the practical operation c e prin- 
ket shortages without undue price fluctu- |! 5 pra ical peration of the prin- 
ati Ps a eae oe ciple of home rule in the control of local 
ation, so serious both to the producer and } ; : 

budgets, tax levics and bond issues, which 


the consume: ; 
are the basis of taxation The origin of 


“The New England ; 
this contro] is with the interested taxpay- 


Dairies, Inc is a 





super organizati of cooperative organi-| o.< who must pay the bil 
zations. Only cooperative organizations “yy Detect ‘ans are ortunity f 
can be members. It can, however, by con- gs Rie os 9 lage oe 


intelligent understanding of the processes 
of his government and the necessity there- 
for, and thereby makes of him a more loyal 


tract handle the products of proprietary 
plants. After a great deal of labor, mar- 

1. 
keting agreements have been worked out 
which all interests concede to be fair to _ pre SUS caveat, qt afford 
the farmers, to the dealers, and to the| ‘© ‘@xPayer an opportunity to oppose un- 
consumers ; Wise, imprudent and extravagant ad- 
Apparently opposition developed to the | ™nistration of his government. It affrod: 
the people more intimate connection and 





lowing will govern until further notifica- 


;sued a 


jas cople are 


‘ 
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Governor's Offices and Reception Room in Nebraska Capitol 


| 








Quarters for the Governor are provided in the new State Capitol of Nebraska. The Governor's reception room, 
shown at the left, is decorated with mural paintings by Augustus Vincent Tack “portraying the attributes 
of the State—industry and agriculture,” according to the description in the pamphlet issued by the State 
Capitol Commission. The murals cover the vaulted ceiling and walls down to a wainscoting of walnut and 
inlaid wood. The floor is of colored tile. Above the mantel is a vignette head of a woman pioneer, with the 
State motto, “Equality Before, the Law,” inscribed above it. The private office of the Governor, shown on 
the right, is divided by marble columns. Mural paintings of the four seasons and agricultural themes cover 
a dome over one-half of the room, with the other half of the room ceilinged with American walnut beams, 
colored. The floor, desks and furniture are of walnut; tapestry covers the walls. 


e ‘ | methods and apparatus; also a description i ) tae 3 
Pros ecting for Gold of the placer-mining districts in Tdaho New York Gold Imports 
k nn nee . y 

oO and a map showing their locaticn. This Are [wo Million in W eek 


n 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 21.—The gold 
report of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York for the week ended Nov. 18 
shows total imports of $2,210,000, consist- 


Ye e Sli 1 | enor . thin, eas ‘ ’ 
. |report is obtainable from Dr. John W 

Said to tier wR rent Finch, secretary of the Bureau, at Moscow 
The United States Geological Survey 


’ d ® fi has not published a genera: report on 
Chanee for I ro it Lrospecting: its reports for the most part 


cover restricted districts (and ar’ ighly | ing of $1.7734,000 from India and $436,000 

e ae a ge ; ‘es acess ; chiefly from Latin American countries 

‘ ae . ae x two circulars—‘Gold and Silver Ores” and | ‘ : - : 
Geologic al Surve : Advises | Platinum, Hints for Prospectors’-—as wel] | Total exports were $448,000, comprising 


$257,000 to Peru, $85,000 Switzerland, $50,- 
000 Belgium, $42,000 Japan, and $14,000 
France. The net change in gold ear- 
|marked for foreign account showed a de- 
\crease of $6,746,000. 


ty 4 . rience i as a bibliography listing books of value 
i hose Inc xpe rience d ane to prospectors. Any of these circulars will 

mime “neage im be sent free upon request addressed to the 
Mining Not to I i od Director of the Geological Survey, Wash- 
Such Ventures ington, D. C. 





[Continued from Page 1.1 
quito Range, Elk Mountains and between 
Gilman and Kokomo. Along the Conti- | 
nental Divide north and west of Helena 
Mont., lie other areas which are perhaps 
worthy of attention. The region of the | 
Salmon River, in the vicinity of Meadows, 
Idaho, contains a number of placer de- 
posits, some of which, especially those 
in the vicinity of Pine and Burgdorf, have 
been highly productive in the past 
So far as present 


THERE IS 


information 


20es, 


however, it would be difficult for an in- 
dividual to find placer deposits not al- 
ready controlled by mining companie 


upon which he could hope to make wages 
The mineralized areas in the United 
States are now so well known ih it i 
generally nec to lease any deposits 


that may be found 
Recent Discoveries 

Although one or more new discoveries of 
gold and silver are reported each year, | 
none in recent years has proved of great 
importance. The only new or “boom 
trict upon which a report has been issued 
by the United States Geological Surve 
the Gilbert district, Nevada, described in 
Bulletin 795-F. This “boom,” like most of 
the others, was very short lived. A suc- 


of value 


dis- | 


cessful discevery of rich silver ore was 
made at Randsburg, Calif., a few years | 
ago. and this district has been described | 
in Bulletin 95 of the California Division | 
of Mine information concerning Which ‘ 
may be obtained from W. W. Bradley, 
State Mineralogist, Ferry Building, San 
Francisco 

The only available information on other | 
new districts, such as Weepah, Nev., con- | 
sists of more or less authentic news items | 
in the mining journal Much has ap- 
peared of late in the press concerning the | 
Scossa district. in the Lovelock quadran- 
gle, Nevada The Nevada State Bureau 
of Mines has recenily had a party exam- 
ining this district, and a report ha been | 


issued which may be obtained from J. A 


Fulton, director of the Bureau, at Reno 
Nevada 

Information Available 
Several of the States have published 





relating to mining 
The California Division of Mines has is- 
report on “Gold Placers of Cali- 
which may be obtained, as long 
available, from the State | e 
at the address given apov 


general information 


and we bring i TO YF 





| tornia,’ 
t “| .. Here it comes ... another pass. We're proud 
muneralogis 





















ee Oe ee oe ee ls Peers Oh, a beauty — right down the center of the 
eee ee et ee | field. He’s got it! He’s away — no one near 
ee ee a Bigbeoe gs Be him. How that boy can run... he’s over! hotel equipment. 
a ae . a — ‘iMning.” | It’s a touchdown. . . what a play!” 
ee ae rl eee You, comfortable in your Statle r room, get 
Pee = aaa ‘aint the acnier ieiaies a vivid picture of the game . play by 
play ... over the radio. You get, also, a and to innovate 
ie The . | graphic account of all the day’s varied 
PRESIDENT’S DAY | events — prize fights and election returns 














| 
| 
j i : i NS oe eet Sere 
—_ li é } . ; é addresses -— 
At the Executive Offices ovations and Presidential add 
ee | jazz bands and symphonic music — all the 
9 a. m—Representative Tilson (Rep.) ; ; . 
of New Haven, Conn., called. Subject of | thrills, amusement, entertainment with which 
conference not announced | is a 
9:45 a. m—The Secretary of State the air abounds. 
"y stir } all to d iss de- : ; 
oe Sa o Such diversion has been enjoyed by Statler 
partmental matte} ‘ : 7 
Se ee See guests since 1927 when Statlers were the 
Director of the President | 
po Coser ene | ji t hotels to € quip évery room with free radio 
cuss unemployment matter: ie 
[. ae Vremeens we pho a reception = the first to give hotel guests con- 


graphed with a group of newsboys 
(New 
Walter S. Gifford, Directo: 


the Brooklyn York) Eagle 


2:45 p. m.- 


trolled radio entertainment which they could 


| 
| 
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PAGE 


Legislation Urged 
Against Forced 
Labor Products 


Senator White Advocates 
Law Ending Competition 
Of Foreign Indenture La- 
bor With Convict Goods 





Senator White ‘Rep.), of Maine, in a 
prepared statement Nov. 21, advocated 
legislation at this session of Congress to 
prevent importation of pulpwood or of 
any other products produced or manufac- 
tured by forced or indentured labor. He 
said such action is just as important as 
to prohibit the entry of convict-made 
goods. Congress at the last session of 
Congress considered such legislation. 

His statement follows in full text: 


I am against the competition of the 
products of our own prison labor with 
those of free American labor. I am even 


more strongly opposed to competition by 
the products of forced, indentured, or con- 
vict labor of a foreign country with the 
free labor of America. 

The recent landing at Portland, Me., 
of a shipload of Russian pulpwood has 
again sharply emphasized the problem 
presented by importations from Russia, 
and the gross inadequacy of our present 
law to deal with it 

Importation Prohibited 

The Tariff Act of 1930 prohibits impor- 
tations into the United States of the 
products of convict labor. It further pro- 
hibits after Jan 1, 19 the importation 
of the products of forced or indentured 
labor, if these ‘products are produced in 
such quantities in the United States as to 
meet the consumptive needs of the 
United States. The statute does not pro- 
hibit the products of forced or inden- 
tured labor if such articles are not pro- 
duced in the United States in sufficient 
quantities to meet our consumptive needs. 

It is perfectly clear that, under the facts 
with respect to the production and con- 
sumption of pulpwood in the United 
States, Russian pulpwood produced either 
by forced or indentured labor may not be 
|excluded from the United States as the 
|law is, for we do not produce in this 
country oyr consumptive needs. It is fair 





| [Continued on Page 5, Column 5.] 
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ENTERTAINMENT IN THE AIR 





OUR ROOM 


of our pioneering in hotel 


radio installation — proud to have recognized 


the part radio was destined to play in modern 


This same pioneering spirit 


led us, years ago, to provide every room with 
9 J g ’ - 
private bath and circulating ice water, to 


place a morning newspaper under the door — 


many other hotel con- 


veniences now deemed necessities. 


[Statler Radio Bedside Table 


A LOUD SPEAKER IN EVERY ROOM 






lan. This opposition evidently comes 7 » Pre nt’s reanizatio In- Oe ae ‘ j ej > , 
oo interests ti t see their domination more definite understanding of the most! of the President's ed | enjoy without disturbing their neighbors, or 
f Nat § iné 1 > s.vme ie . o discuss the 
of the milk market threatened.  These| Vital function of their government, which employment Relief, — MO useu ai ; 
i jab c ° 7 ol ry ttee 

interests have professed friendliness to the #8 taxation. It creates in the taxpayer a work of his Cran } being disturbed. 

: Sian ie 45087 “ian np rez and more definite interest and ¢ Remainder of day.—Engaged 1 SCC- 
central mark g plan until now, when 8reater and more defini a r a am tes ; ak 
its actual operation is imminent If they | fuller realization of his responsibility of | retarial staff and answering corre- Now, every Statler room has a loud speaker 
succeed in heading off the actual inaugu- | “!tizenship | spondence. 





ration of this central marketing plan, we = = 
afte due for trouble in the milk industry 
more’ serious tl last Spring. It will 
result in a milk war which will cause 
great loss to the farmers, imperil the 
safeguards built up by the public health 
authorities, and through the losses to the 
farmers cause further great losses to busi- 
ness generally. 

“I believe the time is ripe for the mem- 
bers of the New England Council to exert 
every reasonable effort, and all honorable 
pressure, to the end that the New Eng- 
land Dairies, In¢ be put in operation.” 

Others on Program 

James M. Langley, chairman of the New 
Hampshire State Unemployment Commis- 
ion, told the conference that some of the 
communities in that State will have much 
more difficulty this year in caring for the 
unemployed, but said the Commission 
|“does feel that there is no situation any- 
|where in the State which the State can-| 
not handle.” 

Gov. Harry G. Leslie, of Indiana, ex- 








THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


following its established procedure, is about to receive 
bids for supplying uniform and equipment for the 
membership of the Boy Scouts of America and in- 


vites all interested, who have adequate facilities, to 
apply for a copy of the specifications. Specifications 
will be available on or about December 1, 1931. 





Boy Scouts of America 
2 Park Avenue, New York City 





—simple in operation — velvet-toned — yet 
so clear in reception that you can enjoy radio 


entertainment in any part of your roon. 


Every Statler room is equipped with a loud 
Speaker toned to the pitch of ordinary con- 
versation. In most rooms it is unobtrusively 
placed where it can be reached as easily as 


the bed-head reading lamp. 


HOTELS STATLER 


BOSTON 
CLEVELAND 


in NEW YORK, 


DETROUIT 


BUFFALO 


$T. LOUTIS 


Hotel Pennsylvania 
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Confirmation in Bankruptcy Case 


Held Not Equivalent to Discharge 





Subsequent Approval of Other Arrangement 


Within Six Years Is Not Barred by 
Previous Action, Court Rules 





Cincinnati, Onro.{ever confronted with the particular ques- | 


SAMUEL ISBERG, BANKRUPT, 


Vv. 
BuTLeR BROTHERS. , 
Circuit Court of Avge. Sixth Circuit. 
No. \ 
al from the District Court of the 
Anprited States for the Eastern District 
of Michigan. 
Before DENISON, 
Circuit Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 6, 1931 

Hicks, Circuit Judge—The question for 
decision is, whether confirmation of a vom- 
position in bankruptcy bars a later con- 
firmation of composition within six years. 
The district judge thought it did. We 
can not accept this view. 

The matter is of primary impression. 
Congress for the first time provided for 
composition in bankruptcy by the amend- 
ment of June 22, 1874, to the Bankruptcy 


Hicks and HICKENLOOPER, 


| 


tion. Judged by the reported decisions this 
is its first appearance in the courts. 

It is urged upon us that it was the in- 
tention of Congress to circumvent fraud, 
that is, to prevent a bankrupt who can not 
get a discharge, from securing its equiva- 
lent through composition. 
does not convince. The statute amply fore- 
stalls any such attempt by the provi- 
sion that the judge must be satisfied that 
(Sec. 12d, clause 3) the offer and its ac- 


| ceptance are in good faith. Appellee relies 


upon the cases of Rosenberg v. Borofsky, 


|295 Fed. 500, C. C. A. 1, and the district 


court cases, In re Radley, 252 Fed. 205, 
and In re Massell, 285 Fed. 577. 


The question in those cases was whether 


|an application for a discharge rather than 


a confirmation of composition was prop- 
erly denied when a composition had been 
confirmed within six years. Although 
these questions are somewhat analogous 
they are not identical with the question 


This argument | 


, 





‘State Income Tax Law 
| Proposed in New Jersey 


TRENTON, N. J., Nov. 21. 
The State Tax Seen Commission is 
considering a recommendation to the 1932 
| Legislature for the imposition of a State 
income tax, according to an announce- 
ment by J. H. Thayer Martin, secretary 
of the body. A report, which will be made 
—_ by Dec. 15, will T such a plan, 
e said, if a cores raft which has 
been prepared is approved by the Commis- 
sion members. 


Mr. Martin explained that the effect of 
the proposed tax would be to reduce the 
burden upon real estate. Practically every 
income would be included in the levy, he 
| continued, since a head tax, similar to the 
| present poll tax, would be imposed to reach 
|persons whose incomes would not be within 
| the minimum fixed. 

It was estimated by Mr. Martin that 
}more than $4,000,000 a year would be de- 
|rived by New Jersey from residents of the 
State, employed in New York, who pay an 
income tax there. There residents, it was 
ointed out, would not have to pay the 
ew York tax, if subject to a similar levy 
|in_ New Jersey. 

The report, which will probably comprise 
some 300 pages, will be one of three to be 
submitted, said Mr. Martin. The others 

will deal with the costs of fire protection 
;and the results of a survey by the Com- 
| mission of highway construction expenses. 


Taxing Domestic Shares 
To Estate of Nonresident 


School Problems 


| 


In Territories of 


| 
| 


Country Surveyed Proceedings in Which Printed Petitions or 


‘Report of Advisory Group) 
To President Relates to) 
Educational Issues of Out-| 
lying Possessions 


Publication of the full text of the 
National Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation to President Hoover, recom- 
mending a number of changes in 
Federal education administration, was 
begun in the issue of Nov. 17, and has 
been continued in subsequent issues. 
Chapter VI, entitled “Education in the 
Territories and Outlying Possessions,” 
follows in full tert: 


Outlying jurisdictions. The exigencies 
of our political life, particularly in the 
field of international relations, have, at} 
one time or another, brought within our | 
political jurisdiction lands separated from | 


the Continental United States. These out- 
lying possessions include the Territories 
of Alaska and Hawaii, the Philippine Is- 
lands, Porto Rico, and Panama Canal 
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‘Summary of New Cases Filed 


On Docket of Supreme Court 


Statements Have Been Placed on Record 





SUMMARY follows of cases, arranged according to subject matter, docketed on 
the appellate docket during the past week in the clerk’s office of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in which printed petitions or statements have been 


filed. 


Each item includes an index line of the subject matter, a short statement of the 
question involved as shown by the petition or statement of the appealing party, 
the title and number of the case, the lower court whose decision is sought to be 
reviewed, the procedure followed in seeking review, and the citation to, or date of, 


the lower court’s opinion or order. 


Appeal—Review—Scope of review—Review on 
appeal from award of question not raised 
before Industrial Commission— 


Whether North Carolina Supreme Court 
erred in holding insurance carrier did not 
properly and seasonably raise for its con- 
sideration the question of the constitution- 
ality of provisions of the North Carolina 
Workmen's Compensation Act, and in re- 
fusing to pass on question raised, where, 
according to its opinion, insurance carrier 
did not present the contention to the In- 
dustrial Commission but made it for the 
first time on the appeal to the Superior 
Court from the award of the Commission. 
—Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. v. 
McPherson, Adm., etc., No. 525; N. C. Sup. 
Ct., appl. (Sept. 16. 1931). 

Bankruptcy (see Fraudulent conveyances). 





Sales Act making a mortgage of such equip- 
ment void as to creditors in absence of no- 
tice of intention recorded at least seven 
days before its execution, and that a mort- 
gage in so far as it covered equipment used 
by corporation in cutting stones and manu- 
facturing jewelry was valid as to corpora- 
tion's trustee in bankruptcy without a com- 
pliance with such statute, erred in hold- 
ing that stones which it had cut and jewelry 
which it had manufactured for the purpose 
of sale was ‘‘stock in trade” of a “merchant” 
within the meaning of such act and within 
the meaning of another California statute 
prohibiting execution of chattel mort- 
gages on “stock in trade of a merchant.” 
and that as to such stones and jewelry the 
eee was void; and whether the court 
erre 


AvuTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PustisHep WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


‘New Rules Made 


In Tennessee for 
Insurance Agents 





‘State Commissioner Adopts 
Plan Whereby Unquali- 
fied Applicants May Be 


Denied Permits 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Nov. 21. 


Although Tennessee has no_ specific 
agents’ qualification law, the State In- 
| surance Commissioner, J. I. Reece, holds 
jthat he has authority, under existing 
statutes, to prescribe regulations for the 
licensing of insurance agents whereby un- 
'qualified applicants may be denied li- 
‘censes. Accordingly, he has devised a 
‘plan which will become effective Jan. 1. 

Under the proposal of Mr. Reece, ap- 
plicants for licenses as new agents, part- 
time applicants for nenewal licenses and 
all agents against whom complaints have 
been filed will be required to fill out a 
questionnaire and affidavit setting forth 
their experience and qualifications. The 
form also will include questions to test 
the applicant’s knowledge of some of the 
insurance laws of the State affecting 





in ordering the trustee to sell the (agents, such as the provisions agains 
Act of 1867. Neither that act nor any | pore Whether ‘ue shear — aa Gi. | Zone, the Virgin Islands, American Samoa | Chattel mortgages (see Fraudulent convey- | equipment so used (for cutting and /manu- py aad beniae. p gains 
amendment thereto limited the number |’ “Our attention has been called to United |mestic corporation may be included in| 224 Guam, and certain minor islands Such | =e | ests af the Serstore sce purchaser te Agents’ associations will be asked to co- 
SE aeeay given period nor qlee pnes, | States v. Hammond, 104 Fed. 862, C. C. | computing Pine tax upon a nonresident |®*, Midway, Wake, and others, They have| Constitutional law (see Appeal; Judges; | ‘holding as ‘to such equipment | Operate in the licensing procedure, Mr. 
within any giv ‘ - | 


ent act expressly do so. 
The applicable portion thereof is section 


A. 6, wherein it was held that under sec- 
tion 25, B. C., 1898, allowin 


, appeals from 
a judgment granting or 


enying a dis- 


; estate is the issue in a case now pending 
jin the Ohio Supreme Court. The lower 
court held that the shares were taxable 


a total population of about 15,000,000 peo- 
ple. The differences in populations and | 
cultures involved are large, and greatly | 


Workmen's compensation). 


Fraudulent conveyances—Mortgage of prod- 
uct of manuizacturing jeweler offered for 


view of its holding as to such equipment 
the mortgage was valid.—Woodruff v. Laug- 
harn, Trustee. etc., No. 524; C. C. A. 9, cert. 
(50 F. (2d) 532). 


Reece stated. Deputies will be appointed 
in cities of more than 25,000 —- 
to handle applications and complaints. 


hs us : ; complicate the problem. In most cases sale—Applicability of Bulk Sales Act— ‘ Mr. Reece aiso announced that he has 
12 (d), to wit, that “the judge shall con-| charge, an appeal lies from a refusal to|and the supreme court has just granted Judges—Exercise of judicial power after ex- |, MI. Heece ais now 
firm a composition if satisfied (1) it is|confirm a composition. There the court|the motion of the City Bank armers | {ne Ametianic —e ORG TNE) Pe oe ence, ene ee piration of term—Validity of statutory issued a ruling to overcome the difficulty 


for the best interests of the creditors; (2) 
the bankrupt has not been guilty of any 
of the acts or failed to perform any of 
the duties which. would be a bar to his 
discharge; and (3) the) offer and accept- 
ance are in good faith.” This paragraph 
originated with the act and Congress has 
never disturbed it. It is not difficult to 
determine what “acts” and “duties” were 


said that a “discharge” was the equivalent 
of a composition for the “purposes of the 
act”; but it was dealing with section 25 as 
it was then (1900) written and not with 


section 12 (d) (2) or section 14b as it now | 


—- or with the question for decision 
ere. 

The order of the district court is re- 
versed and the case remanded for further 


| proceedings consistent herewith. 


Trust Co. to review that decision. The 
question arose in connection with the set- 
tlement of the estate of Virgil P. Kline 
who died in Tulsa, Okla., several years ago. 
The same question is involved in a case 
now pending before the Supreme Court 
of the United States entitled First Na- 
= of Boston v. State of Maine, 
0. 








Alaska. In Alaska the whites are about | 
48 per cent of the estimated total popu- | 
lation. The rest are indigenous or native 
peoples and-their descendants. | 

Hawaii. In Hawaii about 22 per cent are | 
white. Those of Hawaiian descent are 
nearly 14 per cent of the total. The Jap- | 
anese representing an advanced Eastern | 
or Asiatic culture are 38 per cent. Chinese 








held that equipment, which a corporation 
used in its business of cutting and polishing 
precious and semiprecious stones and manu- 
facturing jewelry, was manufacturing equip- 
ment and not “fixtures or store equipment 
of a * * * retail or wholesale merchant” 
within the meaning of the California Bulk 


NEW BOOKS 





provisions— 


Whether statutes of Nevada authorizing 
a retiring district judge to make and enter 
findings of fact and a decree in a case in 
which he had, while in office, rendered a 
decision, within 12 months after the termi- 
nation of his term of office (Act of Feb. 
20, 1931, amending sec. 9036, Nev. Comp. 
Laws). and providing that the retiring judge 
shall be allowed $100 per day for not to ex- 


of delinquent agents’ balances. The ruling 
provides that when a complaint is filed, 
no agent will be licensed or relicensed un- 
til he has paid in full all amounts due 
any insurance company; that licenses of 
agents suspended for failure to pay bal- 
ances after reasonable efforts has been 
made to collect them shall be revoked un- 
less paid within 15 days of suspension; 


v . hie | a “4 aa seine _ ceed 15 days for hearing exceptions, pre- | that unpaid balances become due imme- 

ee ates tom eo aoa woe Hxcaswiocoren, Oireult dudes. (diment-|.. uso» os rsaran ~|constitute 17 per cent. paring findings of fact. ete. (Act of Mar. | diately after an agent's resignation or sus- 
ve . eeank ; . = « ” i | i , " ' ; amending sec. , Nev. Comp. ension from company represe 

(2) of section 14 (b) of the original act. ing): Section 14 (b) of the Bankruptcy oe oe, ae > oe > -_ Philippines. The dominant Malay popu- | Pp m company representation and 


(Note 1.) Section 14 (b) has been amended 

from time to time until it now stands 

as printed in the margin. (Note 2.) ; 
By its provisions a discharge is denied 


Act, as amended (11 U. S. C., Sec. 32), 


' provides that the district judge shall hear 


if the bankrupt has committed any of) 


the offenses or failed to perform any of 


an application for discharge and investi- 
gate its merits, and shall discharge the 
applicant unless he “(5) has been granted 
a discharge in bankruptcy within six 


!charge enumerated in section 14 which 
| would otherwise be incorporated by refer- 
ence in section 12. 

That a composition is in a very true 
; sense an “act” of the debtor would seem 


lation of the Philippines has to a con-| 
siderable degree received its first ‘tute- | 
lage in western civilization under Spanish | 
| sovereignty. In 1920 the Malays consti- | 
| tuted over 90 per cent of the population. | 
The Chinese population, though a com- | 


Received by 
Library of Congress 


Laws), deny to appellant due process of law 
in violation of the Federal Constitution, 
where. as claimed, the decision rendered is 
so indefinite that findings and a decree can 
not be based on it, and that to enable the 
retiring district judge to enter such findings 
and decree it is necessary that he exercise 


are payable within 15 days, subject to rev- 
ocation of the licenses of the company 
or agent for failure to comply with this 
ruling; that settlements be made accord- 
ing to the account and books of the com- 
pany without question as to their ac- 





i ‘ ‘ . | ibrary | judicial powers after he has retired from ” bject t b t lai 

d © pe ; 4 in : apparent, since it must originate with his | paratively small element, is an important List supplied daily by the Li | po ; ; curacy, subject to a subsequent complaint 
the duties specified 2, its _——, oe at ee eee 14 pro-| offer and be carried into effect by his|economic factor. | of Congas. Fict am, hotis in = — Sar hen ean. 7 seat (Oct, 2. 1931) against the company where improper 
clauses. See Bluthen = “eat Fed. 620, | position shall discharge the Genie a \efforts. That the word “guilty” in sec-| Samoa and Guam. In American Samoa | = hil eae lon r= ded. Judges (see also Writ of prohibition). amounts are charged against the agent. 
U.S, 84; 65; In Je lan 2’ (d) (2) denies |his debts, other than those agreed to be |" 12 does not limit the extent of the and Guam the population is made up|} fias re | 


Judgment (see Judges). | 
Master and servant (see Workmen's compen- | 


Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


incorporation by reference to such acts} 
only as are criminal or wrongful in their | 
|nature seems to me to follow from the 


almost entirely of native Polynesians and 
Chamorros, with few whites in residence. 
Porto Rico. In Parto Rico 74 per cent 


paid by the terms of the composition and 


ition upon the same grounds, that 
is it th ~ : those not affected by a discharge.” 


is, if the bankrupt has been guilty of any! 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 


sation). 








of the acts or failed to perform any of| : ‘ is i i \of t ion was classified under the| Currier & Ives. Portfolio of . . .; illus. eae | Workmen's compensation—Compensation— | AND PUBLICATIONS 
the duties specified in section 14 (b), as Contention Concerning | cenaieeda Te eupcanridiaaiiongincicoges 905 olatas "ae white and 25 per cent Gen City, N. ¥., Doubleday, Doran & co., Persons entitled to—Administrator of de- | : 4 ss 
it now stands, which would be a bar to his Sul . ont Di I | : 7 aay load. Th in the Philippines,| 1931. 31-29663 | ceased employe leaving no dependents— Documents described under this heading 
3 , sequen ischarge The language of section 12—‘that the | as colored. ere, aS in e Pp: , w re obtainable at tated lus 
4 Had ‘ i i i arton re . . . Tr - j= . 2 
discharge. If appellant is denied con It has accordingly b bankrupt has not been guilty of any of|the western cultural influence is Spanish | Darton, Fredk. J. H. From Surtees to Sas hether sections 38 and 40 of North Caro e are o e at prices stated, erclusive 
Ai ian of the composition he has made rdingly been generally ac- | p mas ne guilty y in i t f d attitud The| soon: some English contrasts (1838-1928)./ lina Workmen's Compensation Act (Chap. of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
rmatia } mp ie jcepted that for the purpose of applying | the acts *",—has not been changed |in its customs, forms and attitudes. €| 391 p. Lond., Morley & M. Kennerley, jr.,| 120, P. Laws N. C., 1929), as construed to en- | The United States Daily. The Library 
with his creditors it can only be ma wo the provisions of the Bankruptcy Act the | i fact that there are no English daily | 93)" 31-29523 | title an administrator of a deceased employe, | of Congress card numbers are given 
- % a oe ae of applying prior confirmation of a composition is to| ‘Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] Pn gpl ogg the tenacity of the! , onan, Renee. Love life of Jullus Caesar.| WhO left no persons partially or wholly de- | Jn ordering, full title, and not the card 
or such an order within six y é 3 be os —_—— anish culture. | oe ‘* ‘ 30, | pendent on him for support, to the compen- . an 
he “has been granted a discharge in bank- aac ate 4 2 —. of a Note No. 1.—Sec. 14 (b). The judge shall | Tene Canal Zone. In the Panama) 236 p. Lond., G. Routledge & cons, Se sation awarded under the statute for the numbers, should be given. ‘ 
ruptcy.” See clause (5) of section 14 (b). a i Bee pare, U. S. v. Ham- | hear the application for a discharge, and such/Canal Zone the ulation consists al-| : s d its| Penefit of such deceased’s next of kin. de- Mites and Lice on Poultry—Farmers’ Bull. No. 
3 Bt Se mond, 104 Fed. 862, 864 (C. C. A. 6). Aj} proofs and pleas as may be made in oppo- | ie ; Eggleston, Edward. History of U. S. an prived insurance carrier of its property with- 801, U. S. Dept. of Agric. Price, 5 cent 
But he has not been granted a discharge bankrupt is thus powerless to secure a/ Sition thereto by parties in interest, at such most exclusively of officials and employes. people, for the use of schools. 400 p., illus.| out due process in violation of the Four- ee ee pt. ric. ge 31-1012 
in bankruptcy” within that period unless discharge under this section if he has. te #S will give parties in interest a rea- In 1930 the whites were 47 per cent, and; N. Y., Amer. mook co., 1931. 31-29648 | teenth Amendment.—Hartford Accident & Public School Educ. of Atypical Children— 
the confirmation of a composition is tanta- made a composition within six years. See {O2&ble_ opportunity to be fully heard, and the Negroes, mostly aliens, largely from) Firor, Ruth A. Folkways tn Thos. Hardy., Indemnity Co. v. McPherson, Adm., etc., No. Bull., 1931, No. 10, Office of Educ., U. S. 
mount thereto. In re Radley, 252 Fed. 205 (D.C. N. D Se foal a the application — the English island of Jamaica, were 52) craesls (ee. D.)—Univ. of Pa., a.) | 525; N. C. Sup. Ct., appl. (Cept. 16, 1931). Dept. of Interior. Price, 25 cents. 31-819 
- 4 y; : lo Win, ° -| dis nt unless he has ( per cent. | Phila., 1931. <2 Rept. of Chief of Bur. of Plant Industry, U. 
Argument Re ardin N. Y.); In re Massell, 285 Fed. 577 (D. C.,| committed an offense punishable by impris- i | | Workmen's compensation (see also Appeal). S. Dept. of Agric. f f. D ded’ J 
: iti ; ‘ I Benes.) ; Tn re Halst, 6 F. (ad) G61 (D. C.| mest as Rerein provided: or (3) | with os ae 8 7 an hun eae Sey ine ge P| y is 30, 1931. Price, 5 ‘cents. cs en(8-12625) 
Composition and Disc varge ‘ E. D. N. Y.); Rosenberg v. Borofsky pba poe rd ees. - conceal his true sone per ee mixed with 9 per saat ails | Yond. G Allen & Unwin, 1931, 31-29655 | we sande te eet nse et Rept. of Forester, U. S. Dept. of Agric., for f. 
3 ‘ nat s j (c) Oo 5 a. cial con on an n contemplation of bank- * . et - 7 a + a Pe yr. d J : 
eee, * ns compotion |Taket sar O. 2. 2). _Kmaene Friend V. tuptey, destroyed, conccaled. or failed io |The resident European cultural bias is| Gillespie, Louis J. Physical chemistry, an el-| ful exercise of judicial power— oS ORS SR Sn ee 
equivalent to a discharge within ‘the ‘The question here is whether the self beoteng auton nn a be cama wai | ee ee ee | Sre-medical studente. 287 p. illus. N.Y. Mo- sod tu holding tae sombh todieiel mene, |” tele, cae tei ton ee 
< | « - ue condition migh e ascertained. 


meaning of the term “discharge” as found 


| position 


,;Same prior confirmation of a composition | 


| ties in interest, at such 


Self-determination. Such are the va- 


present situation is in marked contrast to| 


pre-medical students. 287 p., illus. N. Y., Mc- 


erred in holding that sound judicial discre- 


cents a year. 


, i | 1930, under Supervision of U. S. Dept. of 
I \ asChi ; Note No. 2—Sec. 14. b. The judge shall | riations which have confronted the Ameri-| Gt®W-Hill book co., 1931. 31-29637 | tion demands that petition for writ of pro- | Agric. Price. 15 cents. (Agr. 12-1720) 
in section 12 (d), clause (2) and section | which would bar a subsequent discharge | hear the application for a discharge and such|can people in their exercise of political | Gillett, Eric W. Books & writers. 198 p- hibition be denied and that complaining | Diplomatic List, Nov., 1931—Pub. No. 251, U. 
14 (b), clause (5). The difficulty, how-| under section 14 (b) (5) will likewise bar | Proofs and pleas as may be made in oppo- sovereignty over acquired territories The| ‘Singapore, Straits Settlements, Malaya pub.| party be left to its legal remedy, where the S. Dept. of State. Subscription price, 50 
ever, is, that Congress has failed to de-|the subsequent confirmation of a com-| ition thereto by the trustee or other par- |) : | house, 1930. 31-29530 | writ was sought to prevent a retiring judge 

| 


clare aptly and definitely any such in- 


under section 12 (d) (2), 


a1 | 


time as will give 


that we knew in the earlier days of the 


Halverson, Henry M. Expérimental study of 


from exercising judicial functions in enter- 


Treaty Information—Bull. No. 25, Oct., 1931— 





. ‘ : in s | y - 
tention or effect. The matter could hardly |U. S. C., Sec. 30). i‘ pn Eg ig Sl °_ ss zeason-| Republic. The earlier task was one of premeasice, is intents be ed - anenas = tact and 0 Gennes etter he | ue b ©. ae se. Sub 
have escaped attention when clause (5)| Although compositions are in a sense | vestigate the merits of the application and | easy cultural assimilation; the present one child development Yale univ. (Genetic| While in office, rendered a decision, as pro- | Catalogue of Trombiculinae, or Chigger Mites, 
was added to section 14 (b) in 1903 or| voluntary proceedings on both sides, and| discharge the applicant, unless he has (1)|is only partly a problem of assimilation| psychology monographs . .. vol. x, no. 2-3.) | Vided by Nevada statute (Act of Feb. 20, | of New World, with New Genera and Spe- 
when clause (5) was amended in 1926. partake in some respects of the nature|C°™mitted an offense punishable by im-|as when territorial status holds forth| p. 107-286, illus. Worcester, Mass., Clark | 1931. amending sec. 9036. Nev. Comp. Laws). | cles and Key to Genera —No. 2008, Proceed~ 

If the argument is sound it follows that of contracts of settlement, they are gov-|P‘isonment as herein provided; or (2) de-| promise of statehood or a relationship ap-| univ., 1931. nee | Se ee ore “e. Y- Pa a ngs of U. S. Natl. Museum, Vol. 80. Free. 
appellant is denied a composition because |erned by and arise under the Bankruptcy | falled to ‘keep books ‘of account, or records, |Proximating it. Our problem now is / Hardy, Chas. 0. Risk and risk-bearing. (Ma- | eer re Ova en )- 
he is guilty of committing an offense not| Act, and are compulsory as to the dis-|from which his financial condition and busi. | Chiefly one of stimulating and guiding the | terials for study of business.) 364 p. | Chi- FEDERAL TAXATION STATE PUBLICATIONS 
explicitly denounced and having no firmer | senting minority. No right to a discharge | ness transactions may be ascertained; unless | development of remote peoples with alien| 80, Tll., Univ. of Chicago press, 1931. | assessment and collection—Statute of limi- + 
basis than judicial construction. We do|by this route can exist unless under all|the court deem such failure or acts to have |Cultures. For them the outlook is social | oe 


not think such a result is justified by any 
legislative policy of which we are aware. 





the provisions of the Bankruptcy Act 
it affirmatively appears that Coneress in- 


been justified, under all the circumstances of 
| the case; or (3) obtained money or prop- 





self-determination, and the exercise of po- | 
litical sovereignty, autonomous or inde- | 





Harner, Nevin C. Factors related to Sunday 


school growth and decline in Eastern synod | 


metic. 





tations—Waivers—1928 Act, Sec. 611— 
Whether waivers extending time for as- 


AND BOOKS 


( 0 [ | erty on credit, : of Reformed church in U. 8. Thesis (Ph. sessment also extended time for collection; Information regarding these publication 
The word “guilty” used in clause (2) of | tended a debtor to have such relief. Nor | newal of aan ir sean ar aoetieaban re; | Pendent. | D.)—Columbia univ.) 101 p. N. ¥., Teach- | oe waivers were signed under duress, may be obtained oe welian S the de- , 
paragraph (d) section 12 denotes inten-|can the right, once given, be considered | causing to be made or published, in Bay | Our political sovereignty has not only| ers coll., Columbia univ., 1931. 31-29653 | BnS wheter aaa of alleged illegal col- partment in the State given below 
tional wrongdoing. See Firestone v. Har-|recurrent and unlimited if it fairly ap-|™&mner whatsoever, a materially false state- transplanted our conception of stable and | Kijander, Holger F. Science educ. in secon- | td ee a ag dy RH rool , 
vey, 174 Fed. 574, 577, C. C. A. 6; In re|pears from the act that such was not the | MeBt im writing respecting his financial con- | effective government with its law and or-| “dary schools of Sweden. (Thesis (Ph. D.)| 523: C.C. A. 8, cert. (51 F. (2d) 956), | PeRR-—-Repts. of Cases Argued and Deter- 
Rosenthal, 231 Fed. 449, 450. C. C. A. 2;|intent of Congress; and in deciding this dition; or (4) at any time subsequent to the | der, but we have also carried over our ad-| Columbia univ.) 166 p. N. Y., Teachers : etre ; : : ee in Be as Court of Tenn.—Vol. 162. 
Gilpin v. Merchants Natl. Bank, 165 Fed.| question the parts of the act relative to| ceding the fies ot Mon hs, immediately pre- | ditional American notion of the relation| coll., Columbia unty., 1931. 31-29642 | Club dues tax—Life membership—Member- | Diy Sept Term? 1930. Mido Die ee 
607, C. C. A. 3. Before the bankrupt|composition are to be construed in aa reaheted. Gesteahed, or cobeesion ‘or nasetinial of sovereignty to human welfare. Pro- | McEwen, Robt. S. Vetebrate embryology. Rev. | oP saeen prior to passage of Revenue | Term, 1930. 1. D. Smith, “Atty. Gen. and 
should be charged with fraudulent mis-| materia with all other provisions therein, |t© be removed, destroyed or concealed any grams of health and sanitation, of edu- 581 p., illus, N. Y., H. Holt & co., 1931. Whether life membership in athletic club Reporter. Nashville, 1931. $ 
conduct and penalized therefor the stat-|Cumberland Glass Co. y. DeWitt, 237|°! Bis, property, with intent to hinder, delay! Cation and social welfare, have been) 31-29638 | taken out in 1906 is liable to club dues tax. |Wash.—House Journal of 22d Legisl. of State, 
ute which authorizes the penalty should|U. §. 447 P ’ }or defraud his creditors; or (5) has been, Widely applied. Education, through a| McGraw, Myrtle B. Comparative study of| —Williams v) McLaughlin, No. 527; C. C. Jan. 12, 1931, to Mar. 12, 1931. Olympia, 
be free from the necessity of interpreta-| Thus, in the present case, the question a Gy in : ue aan bake lg og — a ee ee Se from ._oue ae “= oe A. 5, cent, (6 U. B. Daly, 1780). —- 

; a ta j ‘ ° a 4 : : =o s y 3; n e course of proceedings i S$ welfare program. s 0. e. olum univ. 
tion. If it is ambiguous the bankrupt | resolves itself into whether, under all the| bankruptcy refused to obey any lawful om | The people ‘of “ihe United States, when| (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Coluimbia univ.) 105  p. STATE TAXATION to Mar 12. 1p31"" Sette * 
might proceed upon one conception of his! provisions of the act, it fairly appears that ;@e" of or to answer any material question| they have focused their attention on our | 4 \Vorceste™: Mass., Clark univ., 1931. 31-29664 | Georgia—Income tax—Gain or loss—Basis— ee vag : 
rights and the courts upon another or dif-| Congress did not intend to confer upon a|®PProved by the court; or (7) has failed to! outlying possessio h it il |Manley, R. M. Synthetic philosophy; nature! Property acquired before enactment of 48th Ann. Rept. of Bur. of Mines. for c, 
ferent courts might entertain divergent | debtor the right to be relieved of his debts, | Grpiait Setisfactorily any losses of assets or viewed the problems connected with ther | te ce Ge) Rutledge Chief Mine Maeiaes "samen 
oe : ; 7 : - ‘ S.| deficiency of assets to meet his liabilities: , ( |__p., illus. eveland, 1931 31-29651 | : BSLeRSS, Mine Engineer nnapolis, 
ee. ais sal iad ei in whole or in part (as, for example, 49.9| Provided, that if, upon the hearing of an ob. |iN @ democratic spirit. Sovereignty over |Mavity, Mrs. Nancy (Barr). Sister Aimee. nee value s om of stock owned by | 305}. 

In any event, we do not thin e legis~ per cent in number of creditors and in| jection to a discharge, the objectors shall|these populations is held with the ideal| 360 p. | Garden City, N. Y¥., Doubleday.| getrent of Someta in value prior to en- | Calif—Statutes of Calif.. 1931. Constitution 
lative declaration that the confirmation amount of debts), more often than once |ShowW to the satisfaction of the court that | that io may, sooner or later, become! ,_ Doran & co., 1931. 31-29506' Were sold at ae ee Jaw, ond of 1879 as amended. General Laws, Amend- 
of a composition shall discharge the bank-|in every six years. This seems to me to|there..are reasonable grounds for believing | States or free peoples with limited or even | Miller, Claude H. An early Amer. home and | t § alue after ments to Codes, Resolutions and Consti- 

t a ee aaa 3 ye ; ; § that the bankrunt has ¢ ‘ ‘ €n “the fun we had buildin ; passage of that Act, could gain from sale tutional Amendments, passed at Regula 
rupt from his debts was intended | be the proper interpretation of the act pt has committed any of the| no poliical connection with us. Our d B it, 238 p.. illus.| be subjected to th Gl y j y bern 
that such confirmation is in all|  Secti 12 on act. acts which, under this paragraph (b), would 8. Our dis-| wW. y., Thos ¥. Crowell co., 1931.  31-28222| pe Subected to the tax.-Glenn v. Doyal, Session, 49th Legisl., 1931. Sacramento, 
to mean that s 1 a is _ Section (d) (2) provides that the! prevent his discharge in bank . agreements with the peoples involved are|Neulen, Leon N. Problem solvi i ith. | No- 526; Ga. Sup. Ct., appl. (Sept. 23, 1931). 1931. 
respects the equivalent of a “discharge judge shall confirm the composition if|the burden of proving that a ebay gant eee not necessarily those of final aim, but per- : : , Oe er 


in bankruptcy” in the contemplation of 


Satisfied that “the bankrupt has not been 


87 p. N. Y., Teachers coll., Colum- 


‘ i mitted any of such acts shall be upon the | tain to the time needed, the processes re-| bia univ., 1931. 31-29640 
either section 12 (d) (2) or 14 (b) (5). guilty of any of the acts or failed to per-|?@"krupt; and, provided further, that the|Quired, and the steps to be taken to|Orth, Samuel P. Amer. natl. govt. by... 
It is similar to a discharge in that in|form any of the duties which would be trustes shall not interpose objections to a| achieve a common goal. and Robt. E. Cushman. 766 p. N. Y., F. S. 
effect it operates to discharge the bank- a bar to his discharge.” ankrupt’s discharge until he shall be au- Crofts & co., 31-29625 


rupt from certain debts (Sec. 14c; see also 
Cumberland Glass Co. v. DeWitt, 237 U. S. 


447, 452, and Nassau Smelting & R. Works | 


v. Brightwood B. Fdry. Co., 265 U. S. 269, 
271) but this is only one characteristic. 
Composition has many attributes pecu- 
liar to itself. As pointed out in the Nas- 
sau case, supra, it is a settlement by the 
bankrupt with his creditors; it in a meas- 
ure supersedes and is outside of the bank- 
ruptcy proceedings. See Greenbaum v. 
U. S., 280 Fed. 474, 477, C. C. A. 6. It 
follows a voluntary offer by the bankrupt 
and its acceptance by a majority of cred- 
itors representing a majority in amount 


, Since confirma- 
tion of a composition within six years does 
bar a discharge under section 14, it would 
seem to follow that it must likewise bar 
the subsequent confirmation of a com- 
position under section 12, if such composi- 
tion may be fairly considered the “act” of 
the debtor, and unless the use of the 


thorized so to do by the creditors at a meet- 
| ing of creditors called for that purpose on the 
application of any creditor. 


| Note No. 3,—Sec. 14 (c). 
tion of a composition shall 


disch 
bankrupt from his debts, "stent 


the 

| other than those 
position and those not affected by - 

| charge. silico 
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Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


T LAW 
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The confirma- | 


agreed to be paid by the terms of the com- | 


Defects of educational method. If our 
educational policy and method have been 
defective it is because: (1) We have es- | 
tablished and fostered American educa- 
tional institutions among them too rap-| 
idly; (2) we have attempted to meet each 
| specific situation as it arose without ade- 
| quately checking it against our own earlier 
|experiences; and (3) we have not taken 
~—_ account the experiences of other na- 
| tions. 

We drifted into the policy of having 
| outlying political dependencies. We have 
| never had a central ministry or depart- 
| ment for colonies, as other great powers 
have had. Our organization for dealing 











1931. 





Journal of the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals 


An error in two entries was made in 
the preparation of the journal for Nov. 


|20 of the Court of Customs and Patent 


Appeals, according to the clerk’s office. 
The two items were therefore incorrectly 
given in the journal as published in the 
issue of Nov. 21, on page 6. The two 


items, as corrected by the clerk's office, 
follow: 











The History of 


Ever 
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favor. See In re Jacobs, 241 Fed. 620, 


624, C. C. A. 6. There is nothing to indi- | 
cate that Congress ever considered such} 


settlements as a public evil or that it was 


A 


proceedings, partakes of the nature of a 


contract, and under section 12(a), as amended in 1910, may be effected before 


adjudication.—Isberg, Bankrupt, v. Butler Brothers. 


2160, Nov. 23, 1931. 


(C. C, A. 6.)—6 U. S. Daily, 


naval commandant, appoints a director 
lof education subject only to him. There 
is a local general board of education the} 
power of which is restricted to the re- 


. 


responsible capacity with a corporation or 
patent firm desiring patent services of a 
high order of ability. Address Box 39, The 
United States Daily, Washington, D. C. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 


See also Page 6 
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Study Completed 
On Lease Values 


Of Muscle Shoals 


Economics of Proposed Nav- 
igation and Power Dams 
Included in Report of 
Army Engineers 





A study of the economics of the power | 


nd navigation dams proposed on ithe 
Tonneese. River in House Document No. 
328. 71st Congress, second session, and of 
the lease value of the United States power 
properties at Muscle Shoals, Ala., ee 
made by Lieut. Col. M. C. Tyler, Corps 0 
Engineers, United States Army, and his 
report was made public at the White House 
Nov. 19 in connection with the report 
of the Muscle Shoals Commission. (A sum- 
mary of the former report was printed in 
‘issue of Nov. 20.) 

"tian Gal Tyler’s report on this sub- 
ect follows in full text: ; ; 
’ In compliance with the verbal instruc- 
tions of the Chief of Engineers, I submit 
the following anaylsis of the oeeeene 
River navigation project as related to t . 
development of hydroelectric power . 
the proposed dams and at Muscle ~ 
and estimates of the lease value of the 
Muscle Shoals power = The con- 

si from this study are: 
ae Worth As Public Utility 

I. New Projects: (a) The proposed 
power dams on the Tennessee River are 
worth much more in public utility service, 
operated on peak load in the low-water 
season, than for any other use. Unless 
they can be demonstrated to be economl- 
cally sound on that basis, their construc- 
i can not be expected. 
oD Each of the three proposed dams be- 
tween Knoxville and Chattanooga, A 
Coulter Shoals, White Creek, and Chic : 
mauga, possesses a value for public et 
service which, together with the Federa 
contribution for navigation set forth = 
the river and harbor project, materially 
exceeds its estimated cost of eonesrncee®. 

(ec) The public utility interests shoul 
thoroughly investigate these three projects, 
estimated to cost $56,000,000, prepare ~ 
own estimates of cost and power value, = 
proceed, on an equitable division of cos 
with the Federal Government, to —s 
them progressively to meet the deman 

itional power. , 
we three projects, all on the 
main Tennessee River above Chatvancog. 
offer greater flood protection to that ay 
in the great majority of floods than wou i 
be secured eacee the construction 0 
e Creek Reservoir. — : : 

wy ine Cove Creek project will have 
the maximum power value only if > 
erated in  public-utility service. The 
power plant at Cove Creek must be prac- 
tically shut down four months during the 
Winter of each year in order to give the 


ri , w-water 
reatest service during the low wa 
eronths. The value of the Cove Creek 
project itself for power in the public- 


ility system is about $17,000,000, while 
estimated cost is $34,143,000. The con- 
struction of this project at the present 
time can not be jusiified, as it shows a 
deficit of about $17,000,000. 

Supply of Water 

(f) The construction of the Cove Creek 
project at the present time would delay 
the construction of the dams in the main 
river between Knoxville and Chattanooga, 
and therefore will delay the completion 
of the navigation project. The capacity 
at Cove Creek, estimated at 142,000 kilo- 
watts, would have to be absorbed before 
the power from a dam on the main river 
would be needed. On account of the in- 
creased low-water flow from Cove Creek, 
each dam on the main stream below the 
mouth of Clinch River would have a 
reater power capacity and would there- 
ore require a longer period of time for 
its power to be absorbed. | / 

(g) After the construction of the two 
projects below the mouth of Clinch River 
—viz, White Creek and Chickamauga—the 
increased power value which will be se- 
cured at those two dams and at Hales Bar 


through the operation of the Cove Creek | 


roject will be such as to warrant the 
yonstruction of the Cove Creek project 
probably entirely at public-utility expense. 

‘h) None of the proposed projects be- 
low Hales Bar is economically sound at 
the present time. While Guntersville and 
Pickwick Landing appear practicable and 
Dam No. 3 is practicable so far as con- 
struction is concerned, the power value of 
each, plus the Federal contribution set 
forth in the river and harbor project, 
is much less than the estimated cost of 
construction. 

There is so much doubt as to the fea- 
siblity of constructing a high dam at 
Aurora Landing, on account of the char- 
acter of foundations available, that any 
discussion of the economics of that proj- 
ect would be without merit. 

(i) It does not appear that the Gunters- 
ville project will be attractive to private 
capital even after the three dams above 
Chattanooga and the Cove Creek project 
are in operation. The foundation inves- 
tigations so far made indicate the possi- 
bilities of excessive expense in foundation 
work. 

(j) Dam No. 3 quite possibily will prove 
attractive to private capital after the 
three dams above Chattanooga and the 
Cove Creek projects are in operation. 

‘k) The Pickwick Landing site may 
prove attractive to private capital after 
the three dams above Chattanooga and 
the Cove Creek project are in operation; 
provided a regulating dam is built below 
Pickwick Landing so that it may be used 
on peak load. 

Estimate of Rentals 

II. The Muscle Shoals power proper- 
ties: 

(a) Due to the fact that there is no dam 
downstream from Wilson Dam which can 
regulate the flow to meet the requirements 
of navigation, the primary power from 
Wilson Dam must be used in the base of 
the public-utility load if it is to be utilized 
in the public utility system. It is esti- 
mated that in about five years the 


pub- | 





in the Wilson Dam power plant appears 
;uneconomical under existing conditions 
|The cost of producing secondary water 
|power with new units will probably ex- 
|ceed the savings in steam plant costs se- 
cured by using such water power in sub- 
stitution of energy which otherwise would 
|be produced from fuels. 


| (g) If the Muscle Shoals power plants 
are to be leased, all bids should be made on 
| the same specifications. A suggested draft 
|Of specifications accompanies this report. 


3. Attached to the report are statements 
of the assumptions on which calculations 
have been made, tabulations of power 
values, and estimates of cost, all of which 
form the preceding conclusions. 





Missouri Insurance Officer 
| Submits His Resignation 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., Nov. 21. 

The Deputy Superintendent of Insur- 

ance, Joseph F. Holland, has submitted 

his resignation, to become effective Dec. 

31. Mr. Holland was formerly Assistant 
Attorney General of Missouri. 





lic utility could afford to pay annual rental | 


for the existing power properties of about | 


$1,600,000 per annum and assume all main- 


tenance, operation, renewal, and replace- | 


ment costs and insurance. 

(b) The lease of Wilson Dam to 
public utility would delay the construction 
of other power-navigation projects on the 
Tennessee River by that agency in co- 
operation with the Government until the 
Wilson Dam power could be absorbed. 

(ce) It is estimated that a chemical com- 
pany or a group of companies in need of 
950.000,000 kilowatt-hours per annum 
could not secure such an amount of energy 
from any alternative source, fuel or water 
in the eastern United States for less than 
the cost of-maintenance,operation, renewal 
and replacement costs, and insurance of 
the Muscle Shoals power plants plus a 
rental charge of 2.2 mills per kilowatt-hour 
up to 950,000.000 kilowatt-hours per an- 
num. If the lessee would agree to utilize 
950.000,000 kilowatt-hours within a reason- 
able period, say five or six years, at 2.2 
mills per kilowatt-hour, the renfal value 
would be about $2,000,000 per annum 
‘d) If and when a navigation or power 
dam is built in the vicinity of Colbert 
Shoals ‘about 30 miles below Wilson Dam). 
it will then be possible to operate Wilson 
Dam on peak load. The rental value to 
the public utility of Wilson Dam and the 
steam plant over and above maintenance 
operation, renewal and replacement costs, 
ano insurance would become appvoxi- 
mately $3.000.000. To a chemical compeany 
they would have a value of about 
006. provided it be permitt@éd to exchange 
peak Capacity and energy with the public 
utility for off-peak power. 

‘e) The Cove Creek storage would in- 
crease the value of Wilson Dam to the 
pele witty by about $800,000 per an- 
mum, but to a chemical company pr 
less than $300,000 per annum. deed 

(f) The installation of additional units 


the | 


$2.600.- | 





Committee on Examination 
To Meet in New York City 


FRANKFORT, Ky., Nov. 21. 

The meeting of the committee on ex- 
amination, procedure of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners 
which the chairman, Bush W. Allin, State 
Insurance Commissioner, had called for 
Nov. 19 at Louisville will be held in New 
York City Dec. 7, Mr. Allin has announced. 


Inability of some of the members of 
the committee to attend a meeting in 


Louisville at this time was the reason for | 


the postponement, according to Mr. Allin. 


Refund of Tariff Penalty 
On Foreign Biscuits Denied 


New York. Nov. 21.—Petition of the 
National Biscuit Company, filed under 
section 489 of the Tariff Act of 1922. for 
remission of additional duties, assessed for 
undervaluation upon a shipment of bis- 


“| have always used 
Luckies —as far as | am concerned 
there are no better cigarettes — 
congratulations also on your 
improved Cellophanewrapper 
with that little tab that opens 
your package so easily.” 


6M. 


Bee EH & 


Made of the finest tobaccos = 
The Cream of many Crops=—LUCKY STRIKE 
alone offers the throat protection of the 
exclusive “TOASTING” Process which in- 
cludes the use of modern Ultra Violet Rays 
=the process that expels certain harsh, 
biting irritants naturally present in every 
tobacco leaf. These expelled irritants are 
not present in your LUCKY STRIKE. “They're 
out—so they can't be in!” No wonder LUCKIES 


In one blazing year Robert Montgomery 
zoomed into stardom—the answer to many 
a film fan's prayer, admired for his smart 
acting and boyish charm. The stage’s loss 
was Hollywood's gain—and ours. Bob will 
soon be seen in “Private Lives” for 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


| cuits from Canada, is denied in a decision 


by Judge Cline, of the United States Cus- | 


toms Court. 


| The biscuits were shipped by the Cana- ; 


;/dian subsidiary of the National Biscuit 


Company &and entered through the port also to staie that it has not b 


of Port Huron, Mich. 


‘Power Commission Named 
By Manitoba Government 


| A Provincial Power Commission has 
been named by the Manitoba Govern- 
ment, according to Canadian information 
forwarded by Trade Commissioner John A. 
Embry at Winnipeg. The officers are the 
Provincial Hydro Commissioner, chair- 





man; the Chief Engineer of the Winnipeg | 


Hydro, and the 
Parks Board. 
The three-man commission was auth- 
crized under the Manitoba Power Com- 
mission Act, passed at the last session of 
the Legislature. The commission is vested 
with the authority to carry out all pur- 
poses and provisions of the act. It may 
purchase equipment and machinery for 
manufacture, transmission or distribu- 


chairman of the City 


are always kind to your throat. 


*e 


It’s toasted 


Your Throat Protection= against irritation — against cough 


| And Moisture-Proof Cellophane Keeps 
that ‘‘Toasted’’ Flavor Ever Fresh 


TUNE IN ON LUCKY STRIKE; 60 modern minutes with the world’s finest dance orchestras 
and Walter Winchell, whose gossip of today becomes the news of tomorrow, every Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday evening over N. B. C. networks, 








Law Is Sought Against 
Products of Forced Labor 


sumption 


Of bleached sulphite, unbleached sul- 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION See also Page 5 
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phite, and bleached and unbleached sul-| 


[Continued from Page 3.] 










en proved 1929, about 2.604,000 short tons, and we im- 
| with respect to all pulpwood imported ported about 1,507,000 short tons. Our 
from Russia that it is the product of production in 1930 was about 2,516,000 
either convict, forced, or indentured: short tons and our importations about 1,- 
labor. 375,000 short tons. We imported, there- 

Over the last few years we have im- fore, in those two years, roughly 33 per 
ported an average of approxi! ely 1.500,- cent of the total used in this country. 
000 cords of pulpwood ann Of our These figures, with respect to pulpwood, 
total requirements of paper. pulp. and sulphite and sulphate, are conclusive that 
pulpwood, stated in terms of cords, we! our own production does not meet our 
produced in 1927 and 1928, the latest years consumptive needs. We can not, there- 
for which figures are available, 45 per fore, exclude from the United States un- 
cent in the United States, and we im-/der existing law that part of these prod- 
ported the balance, Russia exporting to ucts made by forced or indentured labor. 





I hope very much that the coming Con- 


tion of power; undertake and gress will so amend cur law as to make 

















































plans, specifications, estimates con- impessible the entry into our country of 
struction of neccsserv works: r: en- Pulpwood ocr of any other products pro- 
gineering or other scrvice for mai ance Guced cr manufactured by forced or in- 


of the system; and negotiate cor » Gentured lat 


disposition cf by-vroducts on a 





I think it is as impor- 

’ terms tant to keep such products from the United 

the De- States as it is to prohibit the entry of 
convict-mace gocds 





it considers favorable. —Issued by 
partment of Commerce. 


MOISTURE-PROOF 
CELLOPHANE 


Sealed Tight — Ever Right 
The Unique Humidor Package 
Zip —And it’s open! 


See the new notched tab on the top of the 
package. Hold down one half with your 
thumb. Tear off the other half. Simple. 


- 


phate, we made in the United States, in| 





Quick. Zip! That’s all. Unique! Wrapped in dust-proof, 
moisture-proof, germ-proof Cellophane. Clean, protected, 
neat, FRESH! — what could be more modern than LUCKIES’ 
improved Humidor package—so easy to open! Ladies— 
the LUCKY TAB is—your finger nail protection. 


Copr., 1931, The American Tobsceo Ca, 
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\ 
Insurance Premium Tax 
Ruled on in South Dakota 


Prerre, S. Dak., Nov. 21. 

Attorney General M. Q. Sharpe has ruled 
in an opinion to the State Insurance Com- 
missioner, C. R. Horswill, that the retali- 
atory provisions of the South Dakota in- 
surance premium tax law should not be 
invoked against a mutual fire insurance 
company of Michigan. 

Mr. Sharpe pointed out that under the 
South Dakota law only returned premiums 
are not taxable, while in Michigan both 
returned premiums and dividends returned 
to policyholders are tax exempt. Although 
the Michigan tax rate is 3 per cent, while 
the South Dakota rate is 2% per cent, ex- 
cluding the fire marshal’s tax the Attorney 
General said that the South Dakota tax 
on the policyholders’ dividends of this 


company made the tax at the South Da- 
kota rate greater than that which would 
be payable under the Michigan rate. 





* Is Mr. Montgomery’s 
Statement Pald For? 


You may be interested in 
knowing that not one cent 
was paid to Mr. Montgomery 
to make the above state- 
ment. Mr. Montgomery has 
been a smoker of LUCKY 
STRIKE cigarettes for 6 or 7 
years. We hope the pub- 
licity herewith given will be 
as beneficial to him and to 
M-G-M, his producers, as 
his endorsement of LUCKIES 
Is to you and to us. 


“A 
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Merchant Marine 


Harmed by Drop 
Of British Pound 





Trade Damage Should Not) 


Be Extreme Ultimately, 
Says Vice Chairman of 
Shipping Board 





While the American Merchant Marine is 
suffering some damage from England's 
suspension of the gold standard, the long- 
run harm to American shipping should 
not be extreme, it was stated orally Nov. 
21 by E. C. Plummer, vice chairman of 
the Shipping Board. eae 

Disadvantage to American shipping 
companies comes through the difference 
in wage scales for sailors here and on 
British ships brought about by the drop 
in the pound value, Mr. Plummer ex- 
plained. It also comes about through the 
carrying out of long-term contracts on 
the pound basis by American companies, 
he said. Mr. Plummer gave also the fol- 
lowing information: 

Comparative Salaries 

Though England may not actually have 
reduced its wage scale to ship crews the 
drop in the pound value gives English 
companies the advantage of approximately 
20 per cent reduction whereas American 
companies maintain their former scale. 
This is true not only in regard to crews on 
ships but also to men employed in the 
shipyards. 


The “Leviathan” has a crew of about! 


1,100 and a cut of 20 per cent in wages 
on ~ one ship would result in a con- 
siderable saving and give a decided ad- 


vantage in competitive shipping. 
As an example of the loss to be ~ oe 
un | 


tained by American companies € 
long-term contracts on the pound basis, 
one company had a contract to deliver 2,- 
000,000 tons of coal. With the drop in 


pound value, this company would suffer | 
a loss of approximately $1 per ton, since 


its contract was entered into before the 
action of the English Government in re- 
gard to the gold standard. 


While the change emected by the British | 


financial move may not mean the taking 
away of shipping from American lines, it 
makes it more difficult for the American 
lines to meet competition. If the action | 
of England results in improved conditions | 
in that country, it will mean ultimate 
benefit to this country, in that England | 
will be in a position to purchase more of | 
American goods and more shipping will | 
be made necessary. 

The difference in wage scales probably 
will not be permanent, since the English | 
meaman appreciating the fact that he) 
is being paid in depreciated money, will | 
demand higher wages. 

The prospect of a tariff wall being! 
erected by the British Government is at 
present stimulating shipping to that coun- 
try, American shipping lines reporting an | 
active trade previous to the possible im- 
position of a tariff. 


Certain Hats Classed 
In Higher Duty Rate 





*‘Sewed Type’ Affected by New 
Treasury Decision 


The duty on certain hats now assessed 
at 25 per cent ad valorem will be in-| 
creased to $3 per dozen and 50 per cent 
ad valorem, 30 days after Nov. 
der a Treasury Decision 
ublished on that date. 
ows in full text: 
Collector of Customs, New York: The 


(T. D. 45248) 
The decision fol- 


Bureau refers to your letter of Aug. 20,| 


1931, reporting upon its reference, a let- 
ter from the attorneys who, in behalf of 
their clients, domestic manufacturers, | 
urge that certain hats, now assessed with | 
duty at the rate of 25 per cent ad valorem | 
under paragraph 1504 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, be assessed with duty at the rate 
of $3 per dozen and 50 per cent ad va- 
lorem under the same paragraph by vir- | 
tue of the President’s proclamation pub- 
lished in T. D. 44601. 

It appears from an examination of the | 
hat submitted that it is made of braids 
having a thread running through the 
outer loops at the edge of the braids, thus 


drawing the edges of the braids together, | 


and the attorneys contend that a hat so 
manufactured is a sewed hat within the 
meaning of paragraph 1504 (b) (4). It) 
also appears from the record that 
braids are joined together in the 
represented by the sample as are 
braids of leghorn hats. 

‘The Bureau, in a letter dated Sept. 15, 
1931, addressed to the attorneys for the 
domestic hat manufacturers, expressed the 
opinion that hats represented by the sam- 
ple, as well as leghorn hats, are not sewed 
hats, and are, accordingly, dutiable at 
the rate of 25 per cent ad valorem. 

However, after a careful reconsidera- 


hat 
the 


tion of this question, the Bureau is now | 


of the opinion that bringing the edges 
of the braids together in the manner above 


described is in fact a sewing of the braids | 
together and that hats so manufactured | 


are accordingly sewed hats and dutiable 
under paragraph 1504 (b) (4). You will 
be governed accordingly. 

However, as it appears that hats rep- 
resented by the sample, as well as leg- 
horn hats, are now assessed with duty 
at the rate of 25 per cent ad valorem, you 
are authorized to continue to assess duty 
at this rate upon such hats imported or 
withdrawn from warehouse within 30 days 
after the date this letter appears in the 


weekly Treasury Decisions and thereafter | 
to assess duty at the rate of $3 per dozen | 


and 50 per cent ad valorem. 


Canadian Air Regulation 
Is Ordered Centralized 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
lation passed by the Dominion and chal- 
lenged by the provinces. 

The privy council took the position 
athat uniformity of legislation pertain- 
ing to aeronautical questions could be 
obtained only by giving to the Dominion 
Government the power which it claimed. 
It was held that aeronautics cannot be 
brought within the subject of navigation 
.and shipping, although it was observed 
that to a considerable extent regulation 
by the Department of Trade and Com- 


merce or by the Post Office Department | 


might be desirable. The decision main- 
tains that aeronautics is not a subject 
within the property and civil rights in 
the provinces and therefore, under the 
provisions of the British North Ameri- 
can Act, it is a proper subject of Fed- 
eral legislation. 

Alluding to to the International Con- 
vention for Air Navigation, 1919, the 
judicial committee found that because 
ts terms include almost every conceiyv- 
able matter relating to air navigation 
the Parliament of Canada has not only 
the right but the obligation to pro- 
vide by statute and regulation for the 
fulfillment by the Dominion of the terms 
of the convention. 

The Province of Quebec, after the con- 
ference of the Federal and the provin- 
cial permiers in 1927, challenged the right 
yof the Dominion Government to enact 
legislation restricting the authority of the 
provinces over air operations within their 
own boundaries, and this led to the ref- 
erence of the question of authority to 


the Supreme Court of Canada and later 


to the privy council. 

A government official is q 
ing that the provinces still have juris- 
diction in private and property rights 
enabling them to prevent aircraft from 
interfering with business or violating any 
provincial law. 


4 


uoted as say- 


19, un- | 
| 
| 


the | 


‘Merged Operation 


‘Direct Control of B. R. & P.| 


B. & O. Sanctioned 


Direct operation by the Baltimore & 
| Ohio Railroad of the 855 miles of railroad 
comprising the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh and the Buffalo & Susquehanna 
railroad properties, by means of an op- 
erating agreement, was approved by the 
| Interstate Commerce Commission Nov. 21 


| And Susquehanna Roads by 


|by formal report and order. (Finance 
| Docket Nos. 8947 and 8946.) 
| The Commission. declared that the 


record in the case indicated conclusively 
{that the joint operation of the two rail 
properties by the B. & O., which now 
/owns the roads through majority stock 
| holdings, would result in operating econ- 
omies with resultant cuts in the major 
carrier’s expenses. 

The Commission, last year, permitted 
the Baltimore & Ohio to purchase con- 
trol of the two railroads which were al- 


|located to the Baltimore & Ohio System | 


iii the Commission’s consolidation plan. 
The authorization, however, was condi- 
tioned upon the acquired carriers being 
kept in operation as separate entities. 


Railway Decisions, 
_ Examiners’ Reports, 
And Rate Petitions 


Rulings of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in 
Various Cases on Docket 
Are Announced 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Nov. 21 made public decisions in rate 
and finance cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 


Cottonseed hull fiber: No. 22977.—Harry 
Schimmel v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad: 
Original report, 168 I. C. C. 191, modified 
and set aside in so far as it found that the 
claim on the shipment of cottonseed-hull 
fiber or shavings from Jackson, Miss., to 
Paterson, N. J., delivered Dec. 12, 1922, was 


barred. Reparation »2warded. 
Sheet steel: No. 24002.—A-B Stove Com- 
pany v. Erie Railroad. 1. Rate charged on 


aluminum coated sheet steel, in carloads, 
from Niles, Ohio, to Battle Creek, Mich., 
found applicable. 

2. Complaint to the extent that it alleges 
that the rate on like traffic was unreason- 
able found barred by statute. Complaint 
dismissed. 


Cordwood and pulpwood: Docket No. 3575. 
—Orders of Feb. 27, 1931, and Sept. 19, 1931, 
vacated thus permitting proposed interstate 
rates on cordwood and pulpwood, in car- 
loads, between points in Alabama on the 
Atlantic, Coast Line Railroad to go into 
effect. 


Rice: IT. & S. Docket No. 3484 and related 
cases.—Proposed revised rail-water rates on 
clean rice, in carloads, from Memphis, Tenn., 
and New Orleans, La., and other Gulf cities 
to Boston, Mass., New York, N. Y., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and Baltimore, Md., applicable 
through south Atlantic and Virginia ports, 
found justified. Proceeding discontinued. 


F. D. No. 4273.— Supplemental order au- 
thorizing the acquisition by the Gulf, Colo- 
rado & Santa Fe Railway Company of con- 
trol, by modified lease, of part of the 
railroad of the Pecos & Northern Texas 
Railway Company. Previous report 90 I. C 
Cc. 789. 

F. D. No. 8874.—Certificate issued author- 


izing the Galveston, Harrisburg & San An- 
tonio Railway Company to abandon, and 


the Texas & New Orleans Railroad Com- 
pany, lessee, to abandon operation of, a 
branch line of railroad in Matagorda 


County, Tex. 


F. D. No. 8980.—Acquisition by the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad Company of joint control 
of the Owasco River Railway by purchase 
of one-half of the capital stock thereof 
approved and authorized. 

+ + 
Uncontested Finance Case 


Report and order in F. D. No. 9005, author- 
izing the Alabama, Tennessee & Northern 
Railroad Corporation to issue not exceed- 
ing $160.000 of prior-lien mortgage 6 per 
cent gold bonds, to be pledged and repledged 
as collateral security for short-term notes, 
condition prescribed (Provided, however, and 
the authority herein granted is upon the 
express condition, that of the proceeds of 
said short-term notes to be secured by said 
bonds there shall be deposited and held in 
& separate fund such sum as, with ex- 
penditures theretofore made by said ap- 
Pplicant from income or other moneys in its 


treasury for the establishment of the car 
ferry and the construction of the appur- 
tenant facilities described in said applica- 
tion and report, will equal not less than 
$47.925.18, to be expended solely for pro- 
viding such facilities), approved 

++ + 


Examiners’ Proposed Reports 


Paper: No. 24186.—Simplex Paper Cor- 
poration v. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis Railway. Rates on discarded offset 
tympan paper, in rolls. in carloads, from 
Philadelphia. Pa., and Springfield, Ohio, to 


| Adrian, Mich., found not unlawful. Com- 
| plaint dismissed. 
Lumber: No. 23944.—Wheeler Lumber 


| Bridge & Supply Company v. Great North- 
| ern Railway. Rates charged on multiple 

shipments of fir piling and lumber from 
points in Oregon and Washington to Grand 
Forks, N. Dak., and East Grand Forks, 
Minn.. found unjustly discriminatory but 
not otherwise unlawful. Reparation denied. 


Agricultural implements: No. 24545.—Min- 
neavolis-Moline Power Implement Company 
v. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway. 
Rate charged on a carload of agricultural 
Amplements and parts from Moline, Ill., to 
Stockton, Calif.. with a stop-over at Den- 
ver, Colo.. to finish loading. fovfnd unrea- 
sonable. Reparation awarded. 

Lime: No. 24595.—-Phosphate Products Cor- 
poration v. Missouri-Illinois Railroad. Rate 
on bulk lime, in carloads, from Mosher, Mo., 


| to Charleston, S. C., found not unreason- 
able. Complaint dismissed. 
+++ 


Rate Complaints 
Railway rate complaints filed with the 


Interstate Commerce Commission have 
just been announced as follows: 
Strawberries.—No 24644 Sub No. 3.— 


Nathan M. Rodman Company, Boston, Mass 


v. The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad. Against rate of $1.30 per 100 
pounds plus cost of ice on shipments of 


strawberries, carloads, from points in Mary- 
land and Delaware, to Boston, to the ex- 
tent they exceeded 121 cents plus standard 
refrigeration of $55 per car. 


| Strawberries.—No. 24644, Sub No. 4.—A. 
Valente & Company. Boston, Mass. v. New 
York, New Haven & Hartford. Against a 


rate of 130 cents per 100 pounds and mini- 
mum of 15,000 plus cost of ice, on ship- 
ments of strawberries, Whaleyville, Md., to 
Boston. Allege that charges should be 
based on 140 per cent of the current first 
class rate of 861 cents or 121 cents per 100 
pounds, 

Strawberries.—No. 24644, Sub No. 5~- 
George A. Colley Company Boston, Mass. v. 
The New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road Against a charge of 130 cents per 
100 pounds, minimum 15,000 plus standard 
refrigeration of $60 per car from Port Nor- 
folk and plus ice on cars from Hallwood, 
Va.. to the extent it exceeds 140 per cent 
| of current first class rate of 86! cents or 
| 121 cents per 100 pounds minimum 12,000 

plus standard refrigeration of $60 from Port 
| Norfolk and $55 from Hallwood, Va. 


Strawberries.—No. 24644, Sub No. 6.— 

| Almeder, Eames & Co., Boston, Mass. v. 
The New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 
Against rate of 130 cents per 100 pounds 
on carload shipments of fresh strawberries 

| minimum 15,000 pounds plus cost of ice 
from points in Maryland and Delaware, to 
Boston, to the extent it exceeds charges 
based on 140 per cent of current first class 
rate of 86!2 cents on a carload minimum of 


e 


12.000 pounds plus standard refrigeration 
charges of $55 per car. 

Strawberries..-No. 24644. Sub No. 7.- 
Spooner & Drake Company, Boston, Mass. 
v. New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 
Against rate of 130 cents per 100 pounds 
minimum 15,000 pounds on carload ship- 


ments of strawberries from points in Dela- 
ware and Maryland to Boston to the ex- 
tent it exceeds 140 per cent of current first 
class rate of 8642 cents or 121 cents per 
100 pounds plus standard refrigeration 
charge of $55 per car. 


| Of Lines A pproved 








{Continued from Page 1.] 

| chief executive officer are appointed by the 
|Crown. All its transmitting stations are 
licensed by the Postmaster General to 
|whom the board of governors is required 


| 
‘to submit annually a general report and |literature on the questions discussed over | account when any attempt is made to) 
| statement of accounts. This minister also | the radio, as well as an inexpensive source ; gauge success or failure. 


Educational Broadcasting in England 
Said to Be Favored by Press and Public 


Great Britain’s System of Excluding all Programs of Com- 
mercial Nature Accepted Generally, Says Report of Ameri- 
can Consulate General in London 








educational weekly, “The Listener,” was 
|begun in January, 1929. Its chief pur- | 


pose is to provide those interested in the | 


}educational talks with supplementary 


ing. Moreover, their usefulness depends 
so largely upon the cooperation of the 
class teacher that the teaching skill of 
the latter must necessarily be taken into 


The person- 


exercises an official supervision over the|of information (the price is 3d.) on all| ality of the broadcast speaker is another 


corporation and is responsible to Parlia- 
ment for its administration. 

| The corporation’s expenses 
| frayed: 

1. By funds allocated annually by the 
| Postmaster General out of the Govern- 
|ment’s receipts from the licensing of re- 
ceiving sets. 


2. By receipts from the sale of the cor- 
poration’s publications (pamphlets and 
periodicals). 

3. By bank loans and debentures. 

All radio receiving sets (amateur) in the 
United Kingdom are licensed by the Post- 
master General for the sum of 10 shillings 
($2.50). Severe penalties are imposed for 
| unlicensed reception. 


| Since all broadcasting stations in the 
United Kingdom are operated by the B. 
B. C. none is confined to specialized or 
biased types of program. Educational and 
popular features as well as public and 
religious ceremonies are transmitted by 
both national and local units. Com- 
mercial, fraternal, and distinctly sectarian 
programs are excluded. 


In 1926, the B. B. C. and the British 
Institute of Adult Education, a body which 
represents all the main forces of the adult 
education movement, set up a joint com- 
mittee known as the Hadow Committee to 
investigate the possibilities of broadcasting 
as a means of general adult education. A 
summary of the findings of the Hadow 
Committee has been published in a book 
entitled “New Ventures in Broadcasting— 
A Study in Adult Education.’ 

In 1929, as a result of the recommenda- 
tions, two Councils were established, called 
the Central Council for Broadcast Adult 
Education and the Central Council for 
School Broadcasting. 


are de- 


\Educational Council 


Has 24 Members 


The Adult Educational Council was ap- 
pointed on a dual basis. It includes 24 
members chosen by specific organizations 
as their representatives, and in addition 
the B. B. C. has nominated 18 members 
who represent various interests associated 
either with broadcasting or with some 
branch of education. Among the organi- 
zations represented in the former category 
are the Board of Education, the Extra- 
Mural Consultative Committee, the Asso- 
ciation of Education Committees, the 
County Councils Association, the Munici- 
pal Corporations, and, among many volun- 
tary societies engaged in the work of adult 
education, the British Institute of Adult 


Education, the Workers’ Educational As- | 


sociation, the Co-operative Union, the 
Trades-Union Congress, etc. 

Among the nominated members were 
such men of international repute as Sir 
Walford Davies (music), Sir Oliver Lodge, 
Professor Julian Huxley, and Professor 
Cramp (science), Professor Noel Baker 
| (international affairs). Literature, 
ligious education, drama, agriculture, psy- 
|chology, hygiene, and women’s interests 
| were also ably represented. ; 
| The council is not only devoting its at- 
tention to broadcasting but also to the 
|organization of classes and groups at the 
listening end, and it is also planning lec- 
tures and demonstrations in the country 
to draw the attention of the public to 
the facilities provided. The Carnegie 
Trust has promised important grants to 
help in certain experiments which are 
being organized in typical areas. 
importance of this contribution to edu- 
cational facilities is being increasingly 
regognzed by public bodies such as the 
Home Office, the Army, and the Royal 
Air Force. With the two last named 
|branches and H. M. Prison Commission- 
|ers, experiments aiming at future co- 
operation have been conducted. 


Army Called in 
On Experiments 


An Army order has been issued from 
Whitehall to Army education officers 
everywhere instructing them to make 
definite experiments in the use of radio 
for discussion groups among soldiers in 
the evening. A long series of lectures on 
China was the result of cooperation with 
missionary societies. 

Some contribution to the relief of dis- 
tress in areas particularly affected by the 
troubles in the coal industry was made 
{possible by a grant from the Carnegie 
Trustees. In association with the national 
council for social service, the central 
council has installed 15 sets in isolated 
centers in South Wales, Durham, and 
Northumberland which, it is hoped, may 


form the nucleus of far-reaching develop- | 


ments in local educational activities in 
the future. . 
In Kent a new adult educational ex- 


periment was begun in the Fall of 1929, 
|/the Carnegie United Kingdom trustees 


having provided a grant of 400 pounds for | 


this purpose. The funds were held in 


|trust by the/Kent Education Authority. | 


| With this nucleus sum a number of loan 
| Sets were installed throughout the country 
| for special experiments in group-listening. 
|Similar grants have since been made for 
|experiments in the West Midlands, York- 
|shire and Scotland. 


re- | 


The | 


subjects of intellectual interest otherwise | 
{unavailable to the general public. 


The broadcasting of programs to schools 
|has been conducted by the B. B. C. since 
1924, but until 1928 was largely on an 
experimental basis. As a result of the so- 
called Kent Experiment of 1927, a formal | 
| program and regular hours were definitely 
\scheduled. In 1927 also, the Central | 
|Council for School Broadcasting was or- | 
| ganized on the same plan as that for | 
; Adult Education, namely, a representative | 
}element and a nominated element. The} 
;Board of Education and the associations 
|representing the local education authori- | 
| ties chose their representatives as in the! 
{case of the Adult Council. | 


| Several Features 


Are Discontinued 


| A special subcommittee was formed to} 
}deal with the establishment of a sub-| 
| council for Scotland, and another to con- | 
| sider the general outlay on pamphlets is- | 
sued in connection with school broadcasts. | 
There are also special subcommittees to 
deal with: Geography, history, modern 
languages, English literature, music, spe- 
cial secondary school courses, and an ex- 
perimental course. 


Among the earliest resolutions of the | 
new council were the following: That} 
there should be no local councils except | 
the Scottish Subcouncil; that local broad- | 
cast lessons to schools should be dis- | 
continued since the majority of schools 
receiving broadcast lessons used the Da-| 
ventry station (5XX)—this decision not | 
applying to Scotland; and that the prac- 
tice of correcting written work in con- 
nection with school broadcasts should be 
discontinued. 


The executive of the Central Council 
works through a series of subcommittees 
which allow specialists in the several sub- 
jects, broadcast officials, and experienced 
educational administrators to pool ideas 
with teachers who are experimenting in| 
the use of broadcast lessons. These com- | 
mittees have considered each subject of | 
the curriculum with a view to the scope it | 
offers for broadcasting and the help which 
may be afforded in the class room. They 
chose the broadcast teachers, and discuss 
the proposals for courses of talks or les-| 
sons, and they also edit in detail the ma-| 
terial published in pamphlet form by the 
B.. B. ©. 

On each committee there are three| 
teachers from schools which take broad- 
cast lessons, and efforts are continually 
|being made to obtain suggestions from 
| other teachers. Through these commit- | 
tees inquiries have been set on foot by 
the Historical, English, Modern Language | 
j}and Geographical associations, among | 
their teachers. This machinery is intended | 
to provide real contact between the, 
teachers in the schools and their col- 
leagues at the microphone. 


| Progress Difficult 
To Determine 


It is difficult to say at present how far | 
school broadcasting has progressed to- | 
wards its final place in the British edu- | 
cational system. A close investigation on 
scientific lines has not yet been attempted. 
As broadcast lessons are intended to sup- 
plement the class teachers work, no com- 
parison is possible with ordinary teach- 


| 
| 








Government Control 


Deemed Impractical in United States 


important factor not yet sufficiently an- 
alyzed. 

The councils 
the present to 
hands of the “subject” subcommittees, 
charging them with the collection of all 
obtainable data as to the use and value 
of the program for which they are re- 
sponsible. Some committees have already 
collected valuable evidence pointing to the 
usefulness of the lessons when suitable 
condition are observed. 


The councils are also endeavoring to 
promote the conditions essential for suc- 
cessful school broadcasting. Chief among 
these are good reception and the coopera- 
tion of the class teacher. All teachers pro- 
posing to experiment with school broad- 
casting are advised to give careful atten- 
tion to the notes in the enclosed pam- 
phiet, “Broadcasts to Schools,” based on 


are therefore content for 


the recommendations of the support sub- | 


committees, and also to the prefaces to 
the pamphlet issued in connection with 
the various courses. 


It is impossibie to obtain figures on the 


{number of schools equipped with radios. | 
'The B. B..C., however, is in correspond-| 
ence with 5,462 schools which have either | 
asked for advice or sent ciriticisms SF 


suggestions concerning the programs. 
this number, 3,386 are definitely known to 
be regular listeners. 


Five and Half Hours 


Given to Schools 


The amount of time given to school 
broadcasts is, at present, five hours and 
35 minutes a week over the Daventry and 
London National stations. 


The enclosed booklet, “Broadcasts to 


| Schools,” gives a complete description of 


the programs presented. 


The so-called National Lectures should 
also be mentioned since they are intended 
to strenghten the B. B. C. programs on 
the intellectual side by providing at regu- 
lar intervals lectures by the very high- 
est authorities on subjets such as science, 
music, literature, medicine, exploration, 
art, etc., such lecutures to last for more 
than double the usual 20 minutes’ space, 
and to be — from al stations at a 
prominent time in the programs. They 
have proven of great popular interest 
to the British public and may be con- 
sidered as supplemental to the adult edu- 
cation work, although separately con- 
ducted. Each lecture is separately pub- 
lished by the B. B. C. after delivery. 

Short wave rebroadcasts of ‘the Daventry 
National station’s programs are trans- 
mitted by the Chelmsford experimental 


station, 5SW. It will be seen from 
the schedule of the adult educa-| 
tional broadcasts that many of the 
educational talks are given between 


7 and 9 p. .m which would be included 
in such transmission. Rebroadcasts of 
British programs by American stations 
are now a matter of common occurrence. 


This subject has been discussed edi- 
torially by certain newspapers, especially 
during the infancy of broadcasting, bu the 
present system, which excludes all pro- 
grams of a commerical nature, has since 
been accepted as definitely superior by 
both the press and the public. It may 


safely be said that the future introduction | 


of radio advertising in Great Britain is 
highly improbable. 


of Broad 
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Commercialism Declared Heart of American System and | 


Competition Responsible 


for High-type Programs 





The British system of Government-| 
; controled broadcasting, although “accepted 
| aS superior by both press and public” in 
England, according to a report made pub-| 
lic Nov. 19 by the Office of Education, | 


sirable in the United States, it was stated | 


Lafount of the Federal Radio Commis- | 
sion. | 

The report, made public by Dr. C. M.} 
Koon, specialist in education by radio, is| 
entitled “Educational Broadcasting in the 
United Kingdom,” and was received from | 
~ American Consulate General at Lon- 
| don. 


“Commercialism is the heart of broad- 
casting in the United States,’ Mr. La- 
|fount explained. “Competition is respon- 
sible for the high type of our programs. 
Government control in this country would | 
{involve enormous expense, and would be 
altogether impractical.” 
| Mr. Lafount provided the following in- 
| formation: 


| The situation in England is not at all 
like that in the United Sta tes. The coun- 


try is so small that a very few radio 
stations may cover its entire area. The| 





just as zealously for educational programs | 


if educators would make such broadcasts 
interesting enough. 


Consider the situation as it would be if 


in the United States. After expending 


orally Nov. 20 by Commissioner Harold A.| Millions of dollars for maintenance of | 


stations, hiring station operators, provid- 
ing power, etc., what would be left for 
employing talent for programs? Would 
the public be served even approximately 
as well as they are now? Without com- 


petition among stations and advertisers, | 


could the Government afford to pay hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to give the 
public programs featuring nationally and 
ea ORaLY known artists in every 

eld? 


Best Is Demanded 


The listening public of America, ac- 
customed to programs of the highest type 


of entertainment, would not listen to pro- | 
|grams the Government might be able to} 


afford if they had control of broadcasting. 

A report recently received at the Com- 
mission tells of the inefficiency of station 
operation in Europe. It points out that 
there are from 10 to 30 minutes of silence 


In Kent the experiment has already run| expense of covering this small area is| between parts of programs. It says pro- 


| for over a year and the organizing com- 
mittee have submitted an interim report, 
|containing much interesting evidence, to 
the Central Council, but it is unfortunately 
not yet available to the public. 


Growth in Number 


Of Discussian Groups 


The past year has seen a steady growth 
in the number of discussion groups or- 
ganized in connection with series of radio 
| talks. In the Autumn of 1929 there were 
}218 such groups; in the Spring of 1930, 
| 349 and in the Spring of 1931, 1,005. This 
|development is due to the increased in- 


|terest taken in radio as a medium of 
jadult education by local education au- 
thorities, universities, and voluntary 


bodies, and to the increased scope of the 
work undertaken at the listening end by 
the Central Council for Broadcast Adult 
Education, particularly through its Area 
Councils and local committees. 

In the construction of a new public 
library at Burnley, special arrangements 
are being made for the accommodation 
of listening groups, as well as a grant 
|for the installation and upkeep of radio 
apparatus. Special provision for group 
| listening is also being made in the house 
at Garstang recently purchased by the 
Lancashire Education Authority for the 
establishment of a rural community cen- 
ter. These are two examples of the rec- 
Ognition now being accorded the educa- 
| tional work of the B. B. C. 

The Central Council is giving a Sum- 
mer course at New College, Oxford, in 
connection with the plan for training 
leaders of radio discussion groups. Those 
who attend the course will come from all 
parts of England and Scotland, but the 
bulk of the members will be persons liv- 
ing in those parts of the country covered 
by area councils or organizing commit- 
tees for broadcast education. 

The present program of adult educa- 
tion talks occupies 8 hours and 40 min- 
utes a week. 


The publication of the B, B, C.’s new 
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trivial compared to that which would) 
|be incurred if Government control were 
; attempted in the United States. 
| Costs Deemed Prohibitive 
Should the Government of the United 
| States try to control radio broadcasting 
here, the expense would run high into the 
;millions. The Government either would 
jhave to buy enough of the existing sta- 
tions to cover the United States’ area, or 
would ahve to junk existing stations and 
build new ones. Either procedure would 
cost millions of dollars. Then, there would | 
|be the cost of keeping these stations in| 
; Operation without sponsored programs. | 
In England a comparatively small num- } 
|ber of stations serve their entire listening | 
|public. In the United States, many sta- | 
tions would be required, if this country’s 
millions of listeners were served ade- 
quately. | 
As to education, it is conceded generally 
that there are not enough programs of 
that nature broadcast in this country. 
Why? Because the listening public is the 
judge: they say what they desire, and 
apparently they do not wish for educa- 
tion. The public is the final censor. No 
| commercial station will continue to broad- 
| cast any type of program to which listen- 
}ers do not respond favorably. 
| Programs in the United States largely 
are sponsored by advertisers. Obviously, 


the advertisers are eager to give listeners | 
If they craved ed- | 


| with what they desire. 
ucational programs, advertisers would sup- 
ply them. But, apparently, 
care for this type of broadcast. 

Points Out Drawback 


What has education contributed to 
radio? Not one thing. What has com- 
mercialism contributed? Everything; the 


life blood of the industry. 

Commercial stations would buy educa- 
tional programs almost without limit, if 
|}educators would make their programs of 
}enough interest to the public to attract 
|listeners as do popular programs of to- 
day. Large broadcasting systems vie with 
each other to buy the services of out- 
standing .artists. ‘They would compete 


they don’t | 


grams are not efficiently arranged. That 
situation, remember, exists in countries 
many of which are of relatively small 
areas, where the expense of Government 
control would not nearly approach that 
in the United States. 


Would such broadcasting management 
be accepted by the listening public in this 
country? When broadcasting is Govern- 
ment-controlled, listeners get not what 
they want, but what they should have. 


What percentage of Englands’ popula- 
tion listens to educational programs? In 
the United States, millions of persons 
listen daily and nightly. They are being 
entertained. When an educational pro- 
gram is interspersed, they keep on listen- 
ing. If eductaional programs could be 
brought up to the high interest-point of 
popular programs, they would be received 
in an equally welcome spirit by American 


listeners. 
Rests With the Public 


Commercial stations are glad to give 
time to educational institutions, when 
these institutions have enough money to 
pay for their programs. No _ stations, 


| though, will give time to an educational | 
institution as a regular practice, when | 


the station can make money from spon- 
sored commercial programs. 


When educators make their programs 
msereene enough, commercial firms will 
sponsor them, and broadcasting chains 


will compete for the privilege of broad- 
casting them. Until then, however, pro- 
grams will continue much as they are 
at present. 


The public is the sole judge. 
give them what they wish tor. 
cators can show stations that the public 
wants their programs, educational broad- 
casts will have a prominent place on the 
programs of every station in the United 
States. 


Stations 


The United States system of broadcast- | 


ing is exactly the same as that of England, 
except that in this country commercialism 







leave development in the! 


If edu- | 





of Western Association 
of State 


Engineers 


| Elected to Presidency 
| 
| 


| 


| 


GEORGE M. BACON 


T THE annual meeting held recently 
in Sacramento, Calif., the Western 
Association of State Engineers elected 
as its president George M. Bacon, State 
| Engineer of Utah. Mr. Bacon was for- 
| merly vice president of the association. 
A graduate of Cornell University in 
1893, Mr. Bacon has since had engineer- 
ing experience in the construction of 
the Boston subway and later at Cripple 
Creek, Colo. He pursued the private 
practice of engineering in five Western 
States, with headquarters in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, over a period of many years. 
He has been State Engineer of Utah 
since 1925. 


Earnings of Utility 
In Kentucky Shown 
At Federal Inquiry 





Transcript of Testimony at 
Investigation Deals With 


& Electric Co. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Nov. 10 by Andrew 
W. Wilcox, examiner of the Federal 
Trade Commission, appearing as a 
witness in the Commission’s investi- 
gation into financial activities of 
power and gas utilities, was begun in 
the issue of Nov. 21 and proceeds as 
follows: 

Q. Is it a fact. Mr. Wilcox, that in 1926 
|the Kentucky Coke Company charged $1,- 
000,000 against its surplus and credited that 
amount on an open account to Louisville Gas 
| & Electric Company (Delaware)? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did that have the effect of adding $1,- 
000,000 to the assets of the Louisville Gas & 
Electric Company (Delaware)? A. Yes, sir. 
| @Q. To what account did Louisville Gas & 
| Electric Company (Delaware) credit that $1,- 
000,000 on its books, do you know? A. I do 
not have the information available, but can 
secure it from working papers. 

Q. I think you can tell us this: Is that 
$1,000,000 included in Exhibit 13 as income 
received during 1926 by Louisville Gas & 
| Electric Company (Delaware)? A. No, 
it is not. 

Q. Is it true that in 1928 the Kentucky 
Coke Company charged $500,000 against its 
|surplus and credited the same amount to 
Louisville Gas & Electric Company (Delaware) 
on open account? A. Yes, sir; that is cor- 
rect. 
| @. Does this $500,000 appear in Exhibit 13 








pany (Delaware) in the year 1928? 
ville Gas & Electric Company (Delaware) 
credited this $500,000? A. No, sir; 
secure that information —_ working papers. 
+ + 

Q. All of the reports heretofore introduced 
into the record and discussed in this series 
of hearings have related to individual com- 
panies in the Louisville Gas & Electric Com- 
pany group, have they not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is it a consolidated report on the Louis- 
ville Gas & Electric Company (Delaware), and 
its subsidiaries? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What does Text Exhibit No within 
| your report, Commission's Exhibit 4970, show? 


2 


| Does it show that Louisville Gas & Electric | 


; Company (Delaware) controls all of the com- 


would be impractical and not at all de-| broadcasting were Government-controlled | panies in this group through recorded invest- 


of $22,717,855.76? A. Yes, sir. 
. What is the recorded book value of the 
fixed assets of the various companies within 


| ment 


| this group which are controlled by this invest- | 


|}ment? A. $66,846,945. 


| @Q. What were the gross earnings of the | 


| Louisville Gas & Electric Company system for 
the year 1929? A. $10,388,098. 

Q. Of the $10,388,098 recorded as gross 
earnings, what sum was derived from the elec- 
trical department? A. $7,609.500. 

Q. Which represented what percentage of 
the gross earnings? A. 73.61 per cent of the 
total. 

} Q. What amount was derived from gas? 
.728,598. 

Q. In this table at page 16 appears next 
“Operating” and against it appears the figure 
$5.013.893. What does that mean? A. That 
is the total Operating expense ; 

Q. Of that sum what amount was assign- 
lable to the electric department? A. §2,- 
650.974. 

Q. That represented what percentage of the 
operating expenses? A. 52.87 per cent of the 
total. 

Q. 
gas department? 
; Q. 
| total operating expenses? 
| Q. The net operating 
}much? A. $5,324,205. 

Q How much of that was derived from the 
electric department? A. $4,958,526 


} A. 
| $2 


And what sum was assignable to the 
A. $2,362,919. 

And that was what percentage of the 
A. 47.13 per cent 
income was how 


Q. Which was what percentage of the net 
operating income? A. 93.13 per cent 

Q. How much was derived from gas? A. ! 
$365,679. 


Q. That was what percentage of the total 


net operating income? A. 6.87 per cent. 
-~ + + 
Q. Other ‘ncome amounted to how much? 


A. $541,460. 

Q. That was principally interest on loans, 
dividends on Kentucky-West Virginia Gas 
|}Company stock and some tax refunds? A. 
| Yes, sir. 

Q. So the total net income 
|}how much? A. $5,865,665. 

Q. Interest was how much? A. $1,469.920 

Q. There is a recapitulation of operating 
expenses for 1929 shown on this page. What 
does this recapitulation show? 

A. 
ing expenses amounted to 48.5 per cent of 
the gross earnings. and that this percentage 
was found to be subdivided as follows: Operat- 
ing, 34.53 per cent; maintenance, 5.42 per cent; 
taxes, 8.55 per cent 

Q. Are these taken from the credit to the 


in 1929 was 


paid? A. The tax charges are made on a 
monthly basis from the accrual account. 

Q. This sum that is deducted here accord- 
ing to your statement for taxes is what I 
want to know about. Is that a sum that 
was credited to tax accruals during 1929? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. So that the total net revenue after the 
deduction of operating expenses and the addi- 


tion of nonoperating income amounted to 
$5,865,665? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The total interest, that is. interest on 
bonds, and notes of the various companies 
}within this group amounted to how much 
during 1929? A. $1,469,920. 

i Q Is that intended to mean the interest 
‘paid by all companies in this group in 1929? 
Yes. sir 





Profits of Louisville Gas. 


sir; | 


as income to Louisville Gas & Electric Com- | 
A. No, sir. | 
Q. Do you know to what account Louis- | 


but I can | 


It shows that in 1929 the total operat- | 


tax accrual account or are they taxes actually | 


Trade Conditions 


Abroad Analyzed 
In Weekly Survey 


Developments in Industry 
And Trade in Foreign 
Countries Reviewed by 


Commerce Department 


Recent business and industrial develop- 
ments in foreign countries are surveyed 
in the weekly reveiw of world trade just 
|made public by the Department of Com- 
|}merce. The review is based on reports 
from agents of the Department in foreign 
trade centers. The section dealing with 
|Canada, Argentine and Brazil follows in 
full text: 





| 
Argentina 

Argentina.—The general outlook has im- 
proved, and despite the frost which has very 
slightly damaged the cereals and considerably 
the grapes of the Mendoza region, the farmers 
are more optimistic, owing to increasing cereal 
prices. Importers are holding off awaiting 
a further improvement in peso exchange. 
There is a lack of purchasing power and re- 
tail sales are not expected to increase con- 
siderably until the new harvest has ma- 
| tured and been sold. Although stocks of 
textile piece goods are low and the selling 
season is just beginning, buyers show little 
interest. 


The outlook of the yarn market is bright 
with stocks low and some large orders having 
been placed during the week ended Nov. 13. 
Retailers of foodstuffs are not replenishing 
their stocks of fancy imported groceries. There 
is no activity in rice and dried fruits. Stocks 
of these commodities, however, are low and 
some improvement in demand is expected. 
Imports of automotive accessories are very 
dull owing to competition from similar prod- 
| ucts manufactured locally. 

The gold in the conversion office amounts 
to 269,000,000 gold pesos and in the Argen- 
tine legations to 4,000,000 gold pesos. As com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 1930, 


total exports during the first 10 months of 
1931 increased nearly 1 per cent in value, 
exports of frozen beef, 15.2 per cent; of 


chilled beef, 60.4 per cent; of mutton, 6 per 
cent; and of lambs, 56.7 per cent. 


Brazil 


| Brazil.—Exchange was held firm during the 
week and banks have been authorized to 
;make small transactions up to $10,000 daily 
;each instead of $5,000 heretofore allowed. Cof- 
| fee prices were slightly firmer. Santos ship- 
|ments were nearly normal, but at Rio they 
| were very light. Sao Paulo producers are agi- 
tating for the immediate destruction of the 
bulk of the surplus stocks by the National 
Council, which would draw on the Banco 
do Estado to pay the owners, that bank re- 
discounting the drafts with the Banco do 
Brazil, the 10-shilling tax providing the source 
of the funds. By a decree just promulgated 
gasoline importers are relieved from the re- 
quirement of purchasing alcohol, but they 
must deposit funds with the Banco do Brazil 
for its purchase for them by the Government. 


Canada 


Canada.—Although several sharp breaks 
have occurred in wheat prices, the improved 
tone of general business continues and trade 
is reported as fairly good throughout Canada. 
A Canadian Government crop report issued 
Nov. 12 puts the provisional estimate of wheat 
yield in Canada at 298,000,000 bushels, which 
is 26,600,000 bushels more than the prelim- 
jimary estimate made in September. 

The provisional estimate is made on a basis 
|of preliminary acreage figures taken from the 
decennial census, which explains the fairly 
| wide variation between the production esti- 
mates. The increases are largely confined to 
the northern areas in the prairie provinces, 
| where the crop was late and where the grades 
were lower due to wet harvesting weather. 
On Nov. 13 the cash quotation for No. 1 
northern wheat at Winnipeg was 651, cents; 
| December futures were 63 cents; May, 671% 
|; cents, and July, 68 cents. 
|. Sales of seasonal merchandise in the mari- 
| time provinces have increased. In several in- 
|; stances factories have enlarged their opera- 
| tions The demand for agricultural imple- 
ments continues dull. Conditions in the mari- 
time iron and steel industry are quiet, but it 
is expected that some of the plants will re- 
open soon on part-time schedules. Manufac- 
|turers have made a reduction, averaging ap- 

proximately 10 per cent, in prices of most 
lines of harvesting tools 

Sales of seasonal hardware have increased 
| noticeably during the past week particularly 
in household repair goods, heaters, flashlights 
and weather stripping. Silk factories are re- 
| ported to be operating at good capacity, and 
at least one firm engaged in cotton bleaching 
| and wool dyeing is stated to be working on 
full time. A new carpet factory has started 
| production in Sherbrooke, Quebec, and a firm 
manufacturing linoleum and oil cloth has 
commenced operations at Farnham, Quebec. 

Wholesale prices in Ontario show signs of 
firming. but retailers continue to sell goods 
at bargain prices. Although little change 
| is reported in heavy chemicals markets. im- 
proved sentiment, which is expected to react 
favorably upon industrial chemicals, is noted 
in several industries Paint manufacturers 
expect improved business, and are placing 
heavy orders for their materials. 

Ontario tomato canneries anticipate orders 
from the United States. The bumper tobacco 
crop. which was 70 per cent over 1930 pro- 
duction, has been harvested. Newspaper mills 
are benefiting by the foreign exchange situa- 
tion. Shoe factories are operating on fairly 
complete schedules. The Hamilton airport 
recently completed the construction of hard- 
surfaced runways. 

The general business situation 
prairie provinces continues to show 
|ment, with an appreciable pickup 
retail and wholesale trade. The adverse ex- 
change rate, however, is curtailing imports 
| from the United States of such goods as are 
produced domestically. The usual seasonal de- 
cline in the sales of new and used cars has 
been moderate. Demand for electrical equip- 
ment ts fair. Industrial machinery and struc- 
tural steel businesses are quiet. General hard- 
ware lines are showing improvement 

All lines of manufacturing and wholesale 
and retail trade in Vancouver are reported 
fairly good. Lumber prices are firming. Van- 
couver log stocks are the lowest in two years, 
and were 7.000.000 feet off in the last month. 
It is expected that shipments of about 100.000 
Christmas trees will be made to the United 
States. Foodstuffs volume is being maintained, 
but sales values are lower. The pack of dried 
salt herring amounts to nearly 11,000 tons, or 


in the 
improve- 
in both 


4.000 tons larger than that of last year. Retail 
| Shoe trade is improving nee : 
The review of conditions in Euro- 


| pean countries will be printed in the 
| issue of Nov. 24. 


balance was subject to deductions for depre- 
ciation reserve amounting to $915,000 

Q. That is, $915,000 was credited to various 
depreciation reserve accounts of the various 
comnanies? A Yes. sir 

Q And how much was credited to the varie 
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BE THANKFUL THIS 
Thanksgiving 


Spenp the holiday at Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall .. . where there’s a 
year-round array of things to be 
thankful for. Sea and sun and 
salt air .. . and comfort. 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall is hos- 
pitable, friendly, informal. Come 
for the day or stay the week-end. 
Breathe the tonic sea-breezes. 
Ride on the beach, play squash, 
golf, lie in the sun, take health- 
baths. And then enjoy the boun- 
tiful Thanksgiving dinner. 
Fall and winter rates are in 
effect. Write for information. 





| American and European Plans 


The dividends paid by those companies | 


in 1929 where how much? A. $2,887,250. 
Of which how much was paid on pre- 
ferred shares? A. $1,325,253. 
Q. And how much on common stock? 
$1,561,997. 
Q. Leaving a balance of how much? A, $1,- 
495. 


A. 


is the dictator, while in Britain the rule| 508,495 


is vested-in-Government, 


r 


Q.. How was-this balance treated? A. This 
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Financing Board 





Representative Huddleston 
To Offer Bill Providing 
Federal Loan Agency to 
Promote Construction 
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stock shall share in dividend distributions 
without preference.” If the minimum 
capitalization of $500,000 remained unsub- 
scribed for any bank after 30 after the 
opening of the books of the bank, the 
Treasury Department would be author- 
ized to subscribe the balance thereof, for 
which amount the Secretary of the 
Treasury would be empowered to take out 
shares. 


Corporations, to be known as national 
building loan associations, may be or- 
ganized by persons desiring to borrow 
money on building site mortgage security 
under the terms of the act, it would be 
provided. 

Any person whose application for mem- 
bership is accepted by a national build- 
ing loan association would be entitled to 
borrow money on building site mortgage 
upon filing his application in accordance 
with provisions prescribed by the act. The 
amounts which any one individual may 
borrow would be not less than $100 and 
not more than $10,000. 


Investigating Applicants 


Whenever an application for a mort- 
gage loan would be made through a na- 
tional building loan association, the loan 
committee would have such investiga- 
tion made as it would deem necessary as 
to the character and solvency of the ap- 
plicant and the efficiency of the security 
offered. No loan would be made unless a 
favorable report be returned and the loan 
committee unanimously approve the re- 
port, but the directors of 
bank would not be bound by the report. 

Every nationa! building loan association 
would be vested with power to (1) indorse, 


the building | 


T 


| 





| 


and thereby become liable for the pay-| 


ment of, mortgages taken from its share- 
holders by the Federal building bank of 
its district; 
eral building bank of its district funds 
advanced by said building bank, and to 
deliver said funds to its shareholders on 
receipt of first mortgages; (3) to fix rea- 
sonable initial charges to be made against 
applicants for loans and to borrowers in 
order to meet the necessary expenses of 
the association and to acquire and dis- 
pose of property, real and personal, that 
may be necessary or convenient for the 
transaction of its business; (4) to issue 
certificates against deposits of current 
funds bearing interest for not longer than 
one year as not to exceed 4 per cent per 
annum after six days from date, con- 
vertible into building loan bonds when 
presented at the Federal building bank of 
the district in the amount of $25 or any 
multiple thereof. 


Repayment of Loans 


Every mortgage would be required to 
contain an agreement providing for the 
repayment of the loan on an amortization 
plan by means of a fixed number of an- 
nual or semiannual installments sufficient 
to cover (a) a charge on the loan at a 
rate not exceeding the interest rate in the 
last series of building-loan bonds issued 
by the building bank making the loan; 
(b) a charge for administration profits 
at a rate not exceeding 1 per cent per 
annum on the unpaid principal, said two 
rates combined constituting the interest 
rate on the mortsewge, and (c) such 
amounts to be applied on the principal 
as will extinguish the debt within an 
agreed period, not less than five years nor 
more than 40 years. No loan on a mort- 
gage would be made under the act at a 
rate of interest exceeding 6 per cent per 


annum, exclusive of amortization pay- 
ments. 
Mr. Huddleston’s proposal would pro- 


vide that: 

“Such loans may be made for the fol- 
lowing purposes and for no other— 

“(a) To provide for the purchase of a 
building site to be occupied by the owner 
as a home. 

“(b) To provide buildings and for the 
improvement of a building site to be oc- 
cupied by the owner as a home. 

“(c) To liquidate indebtedness of the 
owner of the building site mortgaged, in- 
curred prior to the passage of this act, 
or incurred for the purchase of the site, 
or to provide buildings thereon for use 
by the owner as a home.” 


Residence Requirement 

No loan would exceed 50 per cent of 
the value of the building site mortgaged 
and of the value of the permanent, in- 
sured improvements thereon, to be ascer- 
tained by appraisa], under the bill, and 
no loan would be made to any person 
who is not at the time, or shortly to be- 
come, a resident upon the building site 
mortgaged. \ 

Every borrower would be required to 
pay simple interest on defaulted payments 
at the rate of 8 per cent per annum, and 
by express covenant in his mortgage deed 
would undertake to pay when due all 
taxes, liens, judgments, or assessments 
which may be lawfully assessed against 
the land mortgaged. 

The Federal building banks, under Mr. 
Huddleston’s proposal, would have the 
power to invest the funds of the banks 
under certain specified conditions, and 
would acquire and dispose of property and 
land under its supervision, and to deposit 
its securities and current funds with a 
Federal reserve bank, to borrow money 
and buy and sell United States bonds 
among other things. 


Highway Employment 

Is Well Maintained 

October Decline Is Described 
As Less Than Usual 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


312,006 were employed on State roads in 
September and 370,000 in August. Thirty- 


'000 will be considered. 


(2) to receive from the Fed- | 


Weight Tolerance 
Order Is Deferred 


I. C. C. Suspends Operation of 
Schedules Which Affect Most 
Of Railroads 


By an order just entered in Investi- 
gation and Suspension Docket No. 3654, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
suspended from Jan. 1, 1932, until Aug. 
i, 
posing to establish a uniform weight toler- 
ance rule for account of practically all 
carriers (except on Pacific coast) 
ern the reweighing of carload shipments 
of freight. The present rule reads as 
follows: 


“The tolerance shall be 1 per cent of | 


the lading, with a minimum of 500 pounds, 
on all carload freight, including coal ahd 
coke, except that when ashes, cinders, 
clay, dolomite, gannister, gravel, mill- 
scale, ore, sand, slag, all stone (not cut), 
and similar bulk freight, brick and soft 
drain tile are loaded in open cars, the 
tolerance shall be 1 per cent of the lading, 
with a minimum of 1,000 pounds.” 

It is proposed to change the last two 
lines of this rule to read “l‘2 per cent 
of the lading with a minimum of 500 
pounds” instead of the present “1 per cent 
of the lading with a minimum of 1,000 
pounds.” 


Tenders Are Invited 
For Another Issue 


Of Treasury Bills 


Offering of 100 Millions to 
Be Dated Nov. 30 and 
Will Be Sold on Discount 
Basis to Highest Bidder 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
by the Federal reserve banks or branches 
upon application therefor. 

No tender for an amount less than $1,- 
Each tender must 
be in multiples of $1,000. The price of- 
fered must be expressed on the basis of 


100, with not more than three decimal 
places, e. g., 99.125. Fractions must not 
be used. 


Terms For Tenders 

Tenders will be accepted without cash 
deposit from incorporated banks and trust 
companies and from responsible and rec- 
ognized dealers in investment securities. 
Tenders from others must be accompanied 
by a deposit of 10 per cent of the face 
amount of Treasury bills applied for, un- 
less the tenders are accompanied by an 
express guaranty of payment by an incor- 
porated bank or trust company. 

Immediately after the closing hour for 
receipt of tenders on Nov. 27, 1931, all 
tenders received at the Federal Reserve 
Banks or branches thereof up to the clos- 
ing hour will be opened and public an- 
nouncement of the acceptable prices will 
follow as soon as possible thereafter, prob- 
ably on the following morning. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury expressly reserves 
the right to reject any or all tenders or 
parts of tenders, and to allot less than 
the amount applied for, and his action 
in any such respect shall be final. Those 
submitting tenders will be advised of the 
acceptance or rejection thereof. Payment 
at the price offered for Treasury bills al- 
lotted must be made at the Federal re- 
serve banks in cash or other immediately 
available funds on Noy. 30, 1931. : 

Taxation Provisions 

The Treasury bills will be exempt, as to 
principal and interest, and any gain from 
the sale or other disposition thereof will 
also be exempt, from all taxation, except 
estate and inheritance taxes No loss 
from the sale or other disposition of the 
Treasury bills shall be allowed as a de- 
duction, or otherwise recognized, for the 


| purposes of any tax now or hereafter im- 


three States reported the letting of $29.- | 


870,872 worth of contracts in September. 


Detailed October reports of miles con- | 


tracted (A); contract price, roads and 
bridges (B); and men employed in October 
(C); from 35 States follow in full text: 
Alabama 























16 $87.000 1,978 

REED. g0.c.n.0.0:60 0:0 51 3,028.022 9.661 
Colorado .. u 307,251 3,940 
Connecticut ......... 69 444,200 3,816 
Georgia ..... 47 282.000 7,797 
Idaho ..... 15 64,649 1,450 
Illinois 3 64.500 9.500 
Indiana 1 17,804 5,214 
ss wag 88 266,296 3,400 
Louisiana 403 c 18,560 
Maine ...... 5 7 
Maryland 28 5 
Massachusetts 21 
Mississippi 
Missouri 192 
Montana 107 
Nebraska 100 
Nevada s 32 
New Hampshire .... . 
New Jersey scenes 2 196,634 
New Mexico 12 194.11 
New York 76 3.928.100 
North Carolina ..... 29 278.222 
North Dakota 364 704.149 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 912 
Rhode Island 8 307.000 
South Carolina 16 132.839 
WemMONNOR .4 +s cescee 54 984.440 
Texas 242 1.448.110 
Vermont 
Washington 21 194.277 
West Virginia 1 28.394 
Wisconsin .... 575 5,558,904 
Wyoming ..«-+0% 32 68,549 

3,531 $25,657,413 221,275 





posed by the United States or any of its 
possessions. 

Treasury Department Circular No. 418, 
as amended, and this notice prescribe the 
terms of the Treasury bills and govern 
the conditions of their issue. Copies of the 
circular may be obtained from any Fed- 
eral reserve bank or branch thereof. 








Individual Debits Show 
Increase During Week 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week end- 
ing Nov. 18, and announced Nov. 21, ag- 
gregated $8,617,000,000, or 20 per cent above 
the total reported for the preceding week 
which included but five business days in 
nearly all of the reporting centers, and 
29 per cent below the total for the cor- 
responding week of last year. 

Aggregate debits for the 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $7,950,- 
000,000, as compared with $6,670,000,000 the 
preceding week and _ $11,240,000,000 the 
week ending Nov. 19 of last year. 


1932, the operation of schedules pro- | 


to gov- | 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED StTaTES DatLy 





Deposit Guaranty 


Is Suggested for 
~ New York Banks 


State Moneyed Corporations 
Would Be Required to 
Contribute —_ Proportion- 
ately to Liquidating Fund 


Aupany, N. Y., Nov. 21. 
A plan for guaranteeing the deposits 
jin New York State banks has been sug- 
jgested to Senator Nelson W. Cheney, 
|Chairman of the Joint Legislative Com- 
|mittee on Banking, by Senator John A. 
| Hastings, of Brooklyn. Mr. Hastings’ out- 
line of the suggested plan, follows in full 
text: 
| It is proposed that there shall be created 
|within the State Banking Department a 
deposite guaranty fund, the administra- 
tive head and trustee of which shall be 
the Superintendent of Banks. 


Provisions Mandatory 

Every State bank, trust company and 
other moneyed corporation shall be re- 
quired to subject itself to its provisions 
in much the same manner as was re- 
|quired of national banks by the Federal 
| Reserve Act. 
| Each State bank, trust company or 
moneyed corporation hereafter organized 
{and starting in busines shall be required 
to pay into the fund as prerequisite to its 
engaging in siness, a sum equal to 4 
}per cent of its authorized capital and 
surplus. Every bank, trust company and 
moneyed corporation shall contribute 
quarter-annually as a regular assessment 
2 per cent of its average daily deposits 
until the fund shall have acquired a total 
equal to 2 per cent of the average daily 
deposits in the aggregate. 
| Whenever the fund shall reach a point 
where it is less than 2 per cent of the 
aggregate average daily deposits, the in- 
stitutions shall be required to resume pay- 
ment of the assessment in order to re- 
plenish it to the extent of the required 
standard. 





Investment Provided 


The assessments contributed to and con- 
stituting such guaranty fund shall be in- 
vested in State bonds to the extent of 75 
per cent of the total, and the remaining 
25 per cent shall be held in cash by the 
superintendent of banks in such institu- 
tions which shall by collateral security 
or bond insure the safety theretof and its 
immediate availability when needed. 

It is not intended that depositors will 


be paid out in full immediately upon the | 


closing of a bank, but rather that there 
shall be issued to them by the liquidating 
officer a certificate or warrant of deposit 
by which payment in full of the unen- 
cumbered balance on deposit in the de- 
funct bank will be guaranteed. 


The same process of liquidation will be 
pursued as at present, the same action 
against stockholders will be had, and 
after all of the defunct institution's re- 
sources will have been used and exhausted, 
the fund will pay to depositors or their 
assignees holding their certificates of war- 
rants the difference between what has 
been realized by them out of the institu- 
tion’s resources and the full amount to 
which they would have been entitled had 
the institution not failed. 

Immediate Relief 

By this process, depositors will be as- 
sured of every dollar they entrusted to 
banks operating under State supervision 
and regulation. 

They may be enabled to obtain imme- 
diate aid and relief, if needed, from other 
banks by hypothecating their liquidator’s 
certificate or warrant, instead of waiting 
months to obtain the use of part of their 
own funds locked up in the process of 
liquidation. 

As a means of safeguarding the guar- 
anty fund there will be offered some col- 
lateral legislation such as prohibiting bank 
stock from being held by or in the name 
of owners not capable of meeting the 
double liability in connection therewith, 
if and when called to meet and satisfy 
such liability. 


Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


The following applicatiéns were made 
public Nov. 21 by the Federal Radio Com- 
mission: 
| WAGM Aroostook Broadcasting 
Presque Isle, Me., modification of construc- 
tion permit granted May 26 1931, to change 
equipment and extend completion date 
WWVA, West Virginia Broadcasting Cor 
Wheeling, W. Va., move transmitter and stu 
locally and make changes in equipment 
WBTM, Clarke Electric Co., Danville, Va 
voluntary assignment of license to Piedmont 
Broadcasting Corp 
WQBC, Delta Broadcasting 
Miss., modification of license 
quest change from_ 1.360 ke 
cilities of _.WNBR-WGBC 
The following application 
the applicant 
WFEA, Rines Hotel Company, Manchester 
N. H.. assignment of license to New Hamp- 
shire Broadcasting Co. (improperly executed). 


lo 


Co Vicksburg 
amended to re- 
to 1,430 ke. (fa- 


was returned to 


Buildin g Permits Increase in October 





But Value Is Les 


s Than for September 





Figures for Both Months Below Those for Similar Period | 


Last Year, According to Department of Labor 





{Continued from Page 1.1 


timated cost. Total building operations 
increased 1.1 per cent in number but de- 
creased 8.1 per cent in cost. Dwelling 
units were provided during October, 1931, 
for 7,981 families. This is an increase of 
12 per cent as compared with September, 
1931. 

Various agencies of the United States 
Government awarded 120 building con- 
tracts during October which totaled $10,- 
349,498. 

Comparing permits issued in 292 identi- 
cal cities during October, 1931, and Oc- 
tober, 1930, there was a decrease of 16.4 
per cent in the number and a decrease of 
34.8 per cent in the estimated cost of 
total building operations. New residential 
buildings decreased 30.4 per cent in num- 


ber and 42.2 per cent in estimated cost 
comparing these two periods. New non- 
residential buildings decreased 22.8 per 


cent in number and 30.5 per cent in es- 


Estimated cost of new buildings 
September and October, 1931, by 


in 343 
geographic 


id 





















timated cost. Additions, alterations and 
repairs decreased 8.7 per cent in number 


and 26.5 per cent in estimated cost. The 
number of family dwelling units pro- 
vided decreased 36 per cent. 

Permits were issued during October, 
1931, for the following important build- 
ing projects: In Albany, N. Y., for a 
grain elevator to cost $1,750,000; in the 
Borough of the Bronx for apartment 
houses to cost $2,700,000 and for three} 


school buildings to cost $1,710,000; in the | 


Borough of Manhattan for a _public- 
school building to cost $3,500,000; in Phil- 
adelphia for an institutional building to 
cost over $1,000,000; in Pittsburgh for an 
institutional building to cost ) 
in Fort Worth, Tex., for an office build- 
ing to cost over $1,000,000. A contract 
was awarded by the capitol architect for 
a wing of the Senate Office Building in 


Washington, D. C., to cost nearly $2,- 
200,000. 

+ 

entical cities, as shown by permits issued in 


divisions. 


New residential buildings — 


























Families provided for 
Estimated cost in new dwellings 
Cities Sept.. 1931 Oct., 1931 Sept., 1931 Oct.,1931 . 
New England - 51 9 $2,838,300 564 645 
Middle Atlantic ....... 69 16.203! 2.646 3,823 
East North Central 92 ¢ 3 749 702 
West North Central 24 1,798,890 1 486 491 
South Atlantic - 38 2.780.770 2 600 508 
South Central eee 2 2.102 886 1 647 545 
Mountain and Pacific ...s.seeesess e 35 4,603,050 Z 1,434 1,267 
WORN 4 icacnccviesessesweanssenes 343 $30,923 642 7,126 7.981 
Per cent Of Change ...-esrececeees ‘ +-12.0 
1 construction (m- 
New nonresidentia! build- erations and 
ings. estimated cost timated cost 
Cities Sept.. 1931 Oct.,.1931 
New En nd ° exaaee 1 $15,309,998 $6,977,844 
Middle NBIC 2. cececcecceveces 69 10.448 .277 40,344,103 
Ce ra 92 7,468 204 9.696.014 
Centra 24 2.889.964 3,956,985 
South Atlantic 38 5,248,033 8,346,182 
South Central seve 34 3,046,634 4,505,150 6,039,855 6,911,625 
Montain and Pacific ees. 35 2,415,327 3,293,282 8,841,330 9,106,764 
Total .eeoosess sees « 343 $46,826,437 $28,989,737 $92,853,546 $85,339,517 
Per cent of change cesese oe —16.7 8.1 





' 


Corp.., | 


$1,400,000; | 


‘Average Deposits 
_In Banks Analyzed 


even-eights of Accounts in 64 | 
Chicago Banks Were Less 
Than $100 in Amount 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Nov. 21. 


An analysis made by the Auditor of 
| Public Accounts, Oscar Nelson, shows that 
the average of deposits by creditors of 
banks which have closed in [Illinois is| 
small, not only in Chicago, but through- | 
out the State. , 

In 64 banks in the City of Chicago | 
which have been closed during the past | 
three years, the analysis shows that 87} 
per cent of all depositors had less than | 
$100 in the bank when it closed and that 
{the average deposit was $118.22. The | 
classification of accounts in the 64 banks | 
was as follows: 
Accounts to $100 
Accounts to $1,000 
Accounts to $5,000 
Accounts to $10,000 . 
Accounts over $10,000 





Tqtal accounts 

Total Geposits ....sccves 

In counties outside of Cook County 
of 50 banks which have been closed in 
the last two years the average deposit 
will run approximately $100 more than in 
the City of Chicago and this is accounted | 
for by the fact that there are less savings 
accounts in the banks down state it was | 
|explained, 47 per cent of the bank clos- | 


ings down State during this year Oce | 





out 


curred in towns of population of less 
‘than 500. 

While approximately 100 banks were 
closed since the first of the year the 


analysis sfows that the amount due in-| 
dividual creditors in each instance is com- 
paratively small. 


Farm Conditions 
~ Inthe South Found 
| To Be Improving 


Better Economic Position 

| Largely Due to Reduced | 
Production Costs, Says 
Agriculture Department 


{Continued jrom Page 1.] 


| 
rates and high import duties, and in- 
creased competition from OES | 
leaf. 


Truck crops for shipment while on | 
somewhat reduced acreage are still of | 
|large proportions. Reasonable diversi- 
fication of truck crops and production of | 
high quality produce at lower costs per 
unit are becoming more important than 
ever. Cabbage acreage in California, | 
Florida, Louisiana and Texas increased 
about 35 per cent to a record of 43,900 
acres in 1931; yields were exceptionally | 
large in Florida and Texas where great- 
est acreage increases were made. Prices 
to growers were the lowest for more than 
110 years. Intended 1932 acreage in these 
early States is 13 per cent smaller than 
the 1931 acreage but 10 per cent larger 
than the average acreage of previous five 
years. Onion storage stocks, particularly | 
of late onions, for 1931-32 season will be 
|matgrially less than large stocks of 1930- 
31 season. Tomato growers of Florida 
and Texas report intentions to reduce 
commercial Fall crop acreage about 35 
per cent below 1930-31 acreages. Water- 
melon acreage in 1931 was largest on 
record due mainly to increases in late 
producing States. 

Peach production in the South appears 
to be on a sound economic basis. Av- 
erage rate of planting last six years does 
not appear excessive, even though large 
crop of 1931 brought very low prices. 
Strawberry acreage for commercial pick- 
ing will be about 22 per cent larger in 
1932 than the maintained small harvested 
acreage of 1931 Citrus fruit marketing 
problems have become troublesome; fur- 
ther plantings should be made with care- | 
ful consideration of competitive produc- | 
tion and marketing costs. 

Marketing of Potatoes | 

Potato producers who market during | 
March, April and May face the prospect! 
of greater competition from carryover of 
1931 northern old crop than they expe- 
rienced last Spring. Early producers who 
ship later in season, during June, July 
and August, also face increased. competi- 
tion from States such as Kansas, Mis- 
souri and Nebraska, where yields in 1931 
were abnormally low. 

Sweet potato growers who grow for sale { 
may find it best to follow a rather cau- 
tious production program with close at- 
tention to reducing production costs. Pea- 
nut production to be harvested for nuts 
in 1931 is very little smaller than the rec- 
ord production of 1929 and is 28 per cent 
larger than 1930 production, according to 
preliminary estimates. 

Sugar production in Louisiana, through 
use of newer varieties of cane, has been 
increased with higher average yields of 
cane and maintained production of sugar 
per ton of cane ground. Louisiana is in 
more favorable position for production of 
sugar cane than a few years ago. Rice 
prices during August and September were 
well below prices of corresponding period 
last season and disappearance of milled 
|; rice accordingly greater than for the first 
|two months of 1930-31. 

Poultry and egg production 
use is a part of every sound program 
of home food production. Notworthy fac- 
tors in the commercial situation as viewed 
in October were a decreased number of 
poultry on farms in the United States, 
| current market receipts of poultry above | 
last year, stocks of poultry in storage | 
| above both last year and the five-year 
average, stocks of eggs in storage con- 
siderably less than last year but only 
slightly less than five-year average, and 
current market receipts of eggs at New| 
| York, Philadelphia, Boston and Chicago 
slightly above last year. 

Dairying Advised in South 

Dairying by southern farmers, in order 
to produce on their own farms a larger 
share of the food needed by their families 
is not likely to be regretted. Most farm- 
ers who have good market for fluid milk 
| would seem to be fully justified in in- 
| creasing herds, as good-quality milk brings 
|a relatively high price in most southern 
| cities. 


for home 


Southern farmers planning to in-| 
crease sales of butterfat must look closely 
to competitive production costs in Western 
Corn Belt States where number of milk | 
cows has increased materially and farm- 
ers are planning further increases on ac- 
count of low price of grain 

Hog numbers on farms and supplies of 


hog products in storage in the United 
States are larger than a year ago, but 
are smaller than the five-year average. 





| Numbers in important European produc- 
| ing countries also are larger than in 1930, | 
jand United States exports of hog prod- 
}ucts this year have been the smallest in 
;}more than 30 years. Hog production in 
the Southern States is the smallest in| 
many years. The hog situation so far in| 
1931 is similar in many respects to that 
of 1921 when business activity was at un- 
usually low level and domestic 
for pork products had been greatly re- 
duced. Hog prices were low but corn 
prices were relatively lower and hog-corn 
ratio was favorable for hog feeding 
Cattle Increasing 

Cattle are more numerous in United 
States than a year ago but the number 
moving into feedlots from July to October 
| inclusive was smaller than the movement 
in corresponding period last year and 
much smaller than five-year average for 
that period, Feed supplies in most of the 
principal cattle-feeding States are much 


demand | 


eo 
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Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures 


at the Close of Business Nov. 19, 1931 


Made Public Nov. 21, 1931 


This Month 


GENERAL FUND 


Receipts: 
Internal revenue— 
INCOME TAX ..ccccccrtcvcecces $10,976,630.84 


Miscellaneous internal revenue 
Total 
Customs .cvicscesss 
Miscellaneous receipts— 
Proceeds of Government-owned 





28,.285,785.44 
$39.262,416.28 
17,975,408.03 


Corresponding Corresponding 
Period Last Period Fiscal 
Year Fiscal Year 1932 Year 1931 


$350,098,253.97 
217,947,156.63 


$597,060,232.01 
235,649.034.68 
 $832,709,266.69 
157,023.109.13 


$14,797 367.61 








$568,045,410.60 
161.370.779.68 





securities 
Interest—foreign obligations ‘aneearees eden eeeny 235,200.00 
Railroad securities 8.080.18 905,750.43 986,102.19 
All others oe so eheeuse 4,510,714.00 8,969,614.81 1,813,309.26 
Panama Canal tolls, etc. ... 820,643.60 9,189,442.41 10,825,092.34 
Other miscellaneous ......... 1,880,018.99 19,605,956.83 26,175,090.16 
TOCAL svccvscesees eedeccccees $64,457,281.08 $768,086,954.76 $1,029,767,170.77 


Expenditures: 








General ....cscccccsccce eeeeeees -$153,429,010.24 $137,132,859.24 $1,117,161,185.19 $887,497,080.11 
Public debt— 
ENGerest ..vcsicccceseces souseees 11,319,113.90  10,743.389.84 191,919,092.47 195,374,914.02 
Sinking fund .....eoee ie ceune 11,500,000.00 . ‘ 11,500,000.00 65,000,000.00 
Refunds of receipts— 
Customs 1,026 434.81 892,102.87 6,.792,244.83 8,135,917.37 
Internal revenue 3,159,249.29 2,609,195.51 31,755,.355.25 26,055,530.99 
Postal deficiency 20,000,000.00 85,000,000.00 50,004,582.37 
Panama Canal ........ 428,365.45 4.536. 37%35 5,040,282.29 


Agricultural marketing fund (net 
Civil service retirement fund 
Foreign service retirment fund 
District of Columbia (see note 1) 


3,35 


WOU) 56 00.06.600.0u000 4 se oene . .$204,218,514.68 
Excess of expenditures ...... $139,761 233.60 
SPECIAL FUNDS 
Receipts 
Applicable to public debt retire- 
ments 
Principal—foreign obligations 


From forfeitures, 
Other 


Total 


Expenditures: 


Public debt retirements ......... $18,500.00 
GUE ssc ivccevencesssette eeccceees 2.629,421.86 
TOR cxdetewitesscrenves eeseece $2,647,.921.86 
Excess of expenditures ........... $1,631 413.31 


SUMMARY OF GENERAL 
SPECIAL FUNDS 

Total general fund receipts 
Total special fund receipts 


AND 


Total 


340.99 





$18,500.00 
998,008.55 


$1,016,508.55 


- $64,457,281.08 
1,016,508.55 


. $65,473,789.63 


Total general fund expenditures $204,218,514.68 


Government life insurance fund 





Policy losses, etc. 1,230,081.82 
Investments 2,430,661 .57 
Other cocccccccccccccccces 96,698.52 
TOCA] cecavccacccssccsczcvccvecs $7,184.978.15 
Excess of receipts or credits ...... . 
Excess of expenditures ....... $1,635,260.26 








89,739,788.69 41,509,551.96 





20.850,000.00 20,850,000.00 
215,000.00 216,000.00 
9,500,000.00 9,500,000.00 


$178.626,507 $1,568 .969.038.78 


78 


$1,309,183,859.11 


32 79, 4 16 688.34 


$107,902.160.23  $800,882,084.02 


$210,000.00 
28,000.00 
827,868.40 


$240,000.00 
59,000.00 
9,432,229.20 


$18,500.00 
12,287,075.37 
$12.305,575.37 


$1,065,868.40  $9,731,229.20 


$28,000.00 
740,411.54 


$18,500.00 
1 27,373,598.85 


21,898,497.84 
$1,768,411.54 4 


$27,392,098.85 


$21,987,497.84 
$702,543.14  $15,086,523.48  $12,256,268.64 


$768,086,954.76 
12,305,575.37 


$1 ,029,767,170.77 
9,731,229.20 





$780,392,530.13 $1,039,498,399.97 


$71,790,215.95 


$178,626,507.78 $1,568,969,038.78 $1,309,183,859:11 








Total special fund expenditures.. 2,647,921.86 1,768,411.54 27,392,098.85 21,987,497.84 
BHAA! Pree davon tek ow wet aeen ir $206 866,436.54 $180,394,919.32 $1,596,361,137.63 $1,331,171,356.95 
Excess of expenditures ........... $141,392,646.91 $108,604,703.37 $815,968,607.50  $291,672,956.98 | 
TRUST FUNDS ee oer Se eee 
Receipts: 
District of Columbia ...... $1,192,622 $1,254,480.28 $15,556.554.24 $15,668,032.88 
Government life insurance fund 3,935,7 4,450,756.55 29,511,240.63 35,313,747.40 
PURE Kivcdeseustcsccnvenesss ‘ 421,395.55 536,746.76 2,850,809.58 4,305,440.90 
MOORE {aes owehetscetea seus . $5,549,.717.89 $6 241,983.59 $47 ,918,604.45 ~ $55,287,221.18 
Expenditures: ar, i a ns a 
District of Columbia (see note 1) $3,427,536.24 $3,153 ,025.02 $9.617,330.15 $8,795,773.29 


1,616,122.84 
2,332,547.17 
999,809.82 


9,640 .883.82 
21 469,251.30 
4,564 ,686.30 


12,165,099.90 
23,047 ,632.87 

5,208,849 .21 
$8,101 ,504.85 $45,292,151.57 $49 217,355 27 


ee seres 2,626 ,452.88 $6,069,865.91 
$1,859,521.26 Toe tee ues scencese 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included 


Note 1 Expenditures for the District 


of Columbia 


representing the share of the United 


States are charged against the amount to be advanced from the general fund until the au- 


thorized amount is expended. 
trict under trust funds. For 
general fund and under trust 


total 


Improvement in Trade in Some Centers | 
Reported to President’s Organ ization’ 


After that they are charged against the revenues of the Dis- 
expenditures the 
funds should be 


items for District of Columbia under 


added 


MPROVEMENT in business sentiment in some localities is shown in reports to 
“the President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief from district agents of 


the Department of Commerce, recently made public by the Organization. 


The 


section of the Organization's review dealing with cities of the Middle West follows 


in full text: 


+ 


Chicago 
Chicago: Rising prices in the world's lead- 


| 


| 


ing stock and commodity markets during the 
week ended Nov. 7 gave a better tone to 
merchandising activities in Chicago, accord- 
ing to the Chicago Assoctation of Commerce 
Business locally, while uneven in spots, dis- 
played more firmness than has prevailed in 
recent weeks. Chicago exporters were cheered 
by the rise scored by silver in international 
money markets Announcement by one of 
the city’s largest manufacturers of an in-| 
creased production schedule and the return 
to work of several hundred men was the 
bright spot in the week's industrial news 
The Illinois Free Employment Offices in 
Chicago had 638 placements for the week 
ended Nov. 7, according to figures given out 
by John Keane, general superintendent. This 
compared with 644 for the previous week 
and 1,066 for the same period in 1930, Regis- 
trations for the week ended Nov. 7 total 
2.370; for the previous week 2.328, and for 
the same period in 1930, 3.908. Of the total 
Placed in jobs for the week 200 were men 


and 438 women. 


. 
Detroit 

Detroit: Work is expected to start soon on 
a street-widening project in Detroit which 
will furnish work for 3,000 men; $2,750,000 
will be advanced by the State for its share 
of the work. This is a part of the State's 
$10,000,000 Winter highway program. Of this 
amount, expenditure of $9,500,000 has been 
approved The Wayne County Road Com- 
mission is using 700 men in widening Fort 
Road, 200 more have ben asked for it and 
it is planned to use 1,500 in all, working 
them in two shifts on alternate weeks. San- 
itary construction in Dearborn will employ 
250 men, and 105 are now employed in Bat- 
tle Creek, each taking his turn on a three- 
day shift. A sanitary program which will 
employ 200 men for the Winter has been 
approved by the Flint City Commission, The 


Norge Corporation is transforming the plant 


Changes in State Banks in 
Federal Reserve System 


Changes in the State bank membership 
of the Federal Reserve System during the 
week ended Nov. 20 were announced Nov. 
by the Federal Reserve Board as fol- 
lows: 


Permission granted to exercise trust powers: 
Auburn-Cayuga National Bank & Trust Co 
Auburn, N. Y. (confirmatory; full powers) 


than of 
prices * 


year ago 


larger last year, especially east 
River. Current 


feeder cattle are lower than a 


|and the ratio of grain prices to fat cattle 


prices higher. Scarcity of credit and 
heavy losses from last two years’ feeding 
operations are tending to discourage farm- 
ers from feeding cattle. 

The sheep industry is apparently at 
the peak of the preduction cycle. Num- 
bers have been increasing since 1922; 
1931 lamb crop is largest on record, which 


| together with poor range and feed con- 
| ditions 
|credit is causing many western sheepmen 


in Western States and restricted 
to market more than the usual proportion 
of lambs and hold back fewer ewe lambs 
for breeding. World wool production is 
near record clip of 1928. Textile manu- 
facturing activity in the United States 
has increased considerably in past year 
and more recently has shown some in- 
crease in the British mills. 

The complete printed report on the out- 
look for southern agriculture will be ready 
for distribution about Dec. 1. Copies may 
be obtained from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D, Cc, , 


Consolidation of State members: Citizens 
‘Trust Co., $1,625,000, and First Bank & Trust 
Co., $1,500,000, both of Utica, N. Y Con- 
solidated under charter of the latter and title 
of First Citizens Bank & Trust Co. 

Reopened: Peoples Trust Co., Martinsburg, | 
W. Va $250,000. State Bank of Madelia 
Minn., $50,000 











of the old Alaska Refrigerator Corporation 
in Muskegon into a modern factory that will 
employ double the present force of 650 by 
Dec. 15 Preliminary work on a new $149,000 
municipal power plant in Wyandotte is being 
done. Actual construction will probably start 
in three months 


* . 
Indianapolis 

Indianapolis: Conditions throughout the 
State remain practically unchanged and re- 
tail trade made the usual seasonal gains dur- 
ing October According to the Indiana Uni- 
versity Bureau of Business Research, October 
employment in Indanapolis declined 2. per 
cent as compared with the preceding month 
Pig iron production in this district has de- 
clined to a point 68.7 per cent below nor- 
mal and building stone shipments have de- 
clined to 63.3 per cent below normal Ac- 
cording to city officials, building permits in 
Indianapolis totaled $52,000 last week in com- 
parison with $80,000 for the same period a 
year ago 

The Indianapolis Community Fund 
ceeded its goal which was the highest in the 
history of the city and the administrators are 


fully confident they will be in a position to 
meet any emergency. 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Des Moines, Towa: AS a result of an agree- 


ment reached Nov. 8 between contractors and 
workers, about a thousand union workers in 
the building trades have returned to work. 
About a million dollars worth of major build- 
ing projects in Des Moines had been sus- 
pended since Oct. 1 as the result 
agreement Some of the principal projects 
involved were a $600,000 bank building, a $200,- 
000 church, and a $110,000 church. No other 
material change in the local situation has 
been noted since our last report 


The review of conditions in other 
cities will be printed in full text in 
the issue of Nov. 24. 
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As of Nov, 


New York, Nov. 21 
Bank of New York 
Secretary of the 

In pursuance 


The 
today 
Treasury 
of 


Federal Reserve 
certified to the 
the following 

the provisions of section 























522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States. we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buyine rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 

Austria (schilling) ........ccccccecs 13.9750 
Belgium (be]1ga@) .......ccccocece + 13,8547 
Bulgaria (lev) au 5 7137 
Czechoslovakia (krone) .....+. 2.9626 
Denmark (krone) 19.9733 
Fneland (pound) 372.7142 
Finland (markka) 1.9003 
France (franc) 2.9099 
Germany (re'chsmark) 23.7178 
Greece (drachma) 1 . 2882 
Holland (guilder) 40.0855 
Hungary (pengo) 17.4762 
Italv (lira) 5.1508 
Norway (krone) 20.0000 
Poland (zloty) 11.1915 
Portugal (escudo) 3.6000 
Roumania (leu) 5966 
Spain (peseta) 8.4937 
Sweden (krona) oven 19.9678 
Switzerland (franc) 19.4278 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 1.7860 
China (Chefoo tael) 34.4375 
China (Hankow tael) 33.6718 
China (Shanghai tae!) 33.1875 
China (Tientsin tael) .....eeeeeees 34.7708 
China (Honekong dollar) 25.4664 
Chine Mexicsn dollar) 24.9625 
¢ (Tientsin or Peiyang dollar) 24.2750 
c (Yuan dollar) 24 VASA 
Tn frunee) R..OyM 
Tanan (yen) an °R75 
Singanore (S.S.) (dollar) 42.9500 
Canada (dollar) 88.3455 
Cuba (peso) 99 ARTS 
Mexico (pesO) ......+scccccescccee 38 .8350 
Newfoundland (dollar) eee ° 88.1000 
Argentina (peso, gold) .. eee 58.9675 
Brazil (milreis) ......+ eoee 6.1687 
Chile (peso) oe eooe 12.0750 
Uruguay (peso) venees e 45.1666 
Colombia (peso), conccaseedPenibeeh, 96.5700 


STATE BANKING 


$89,000.00 | 
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of the dis- | 


7 
Bankrupt Held 

_ Not Discharged 
By Composition 
‘Later Approval of Another 


| Arrangement Within Six 
| Years Is Not Barred by 


| Action, Court Rules 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
since the original enactment of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act in 1898, when, of course, it re- 
ferred only to the offenses or wrongful 
acts which. alone then prevented a dis- 
charge under section 14 (b). By the Act 
of Feb. 5, 1903, chapter 487, section 4, 32 
Stat. 797, Congress added “in voluntary 
proceedings been granted a discharge in 
bankruptcy within six years” to the pro- 
visions of section 14 (b). 

The language of section 12 was not then 
modified. Thus by the 1903 amendment 
Congress first added to the statutory bars 
to obtaining a discharge one which was 
not in its essence an offense or wrong- 
| ful act. Before this amendment section 
|} 12 (d) (2) applied to all of the obstacles 
to discharge enumerated in section 14 (b). 
| It would seem to me that the mere fact 
that the language of section 12 remained 
}unchanged is insufficient to show an in- 
;tent upon the part of Congress that sec- 
tion 12 should not continue to incorporate 
by ‘reference all of the obstacles to dis- 
charge enumerated in section 14; or that 
the mere retention in section 12 of the 
words “been guilty’, appropriate enough 
when the act was first passed, impliedly 
|created an exception to the obstacles to 
| discharge so incorporated. 


Precedent on Question 


There is no precedent directly adjudi- 
}cating the question now presented— 
whether prior confirmation of a composi- 
| tion within six years, will bar a subsequent 
confirmation of composition—but in 


| Bluthenthal v. Jones, 208 U. S. 64, 66, we 


|find the Supreme Court specifically re- 
ferring to the provision of section 14 (b) 
(5), as then expressed—“in voluntary pro- 
| ceedings been granted a discharge in bank- 
|ruptcy within six years’—as an “offense.” 
| ‘True, the confirmation of a composition 
was not there involved, but it is inter- 
esting to note that the Supreme Court 
imputed to each of the provisions as to 
| What constituted a bar to a discharge 
under section 14, including what was then 
and is now section 14 (b) (5), the char- 
acter and nature of an offense, and re- 
ferred to it as being “committed” by the 
debtor, and that this is in complete har- 
;mony with the language employed in sec- 


tion 12 (d) (2), 
| In Collier on Bankruptcy, 13 Ed. p, 
|451, in referring to section 12 (d) (2), 


the author says: “But since the confirma. 
tion of a composition discharges the bank- 
rupt, it is reasonable that the same 
grounds which prevent a discharge on a 
direct petition should also prevent a dis- 
| charge on an application for confirmation 
of a composition. The intention clearly 
is to prevent one who can not get a dis- 
from securing its equivalent 
} through a composition.” Remington on 
| Bankruptcy, 1930 Suppl. to volume 7, sec- 
jtion 3119's, specifically lays down the 
proposition that “the confirmation of a 
| composition in voluntary bankruptcy, be- 
| ing in effect a discharge of the bankrupt 
jin voluntary bankruptcy, would seem, if it 
| takes place within six years, to be a bar 
;hot only to a subsequent discharge but 
also to a subsequent composition.” 


Character of Proceedings 


The voluntary character of the prior 
proceeding is no longer of moment. Act 
of May 27, 1926, chapter 406, section 6, 
44 Stat. 663 (Suppl. 11, U. S. C., Sec. 32). 
}In In re Mirkus, 289 Fed. 732, 735 (C. C, 
|A. 2), the court, in considering a some- 
what analogous question, says: “The tests 
|for barring discharges are identical with 
| those barring compositions.” 
| _For the reasons above stated, and in 
view of the general unanimity of opinion 
as expressed by the most eminent of the 
writers of textbooks upon the subject, and 
as indicated by the opinions of previously 
decided cases, scarce as the latter are, that 
; Section 12 (d) (2) must be construed as 
if it incorporated by references all of the 
grounds which would bar a discharge un- 
der section 14, and not only those which 
partook of the nature os wrongful acts, 
}I am of the opinion that the judgment 
of the district court should be affirmed. 
| I am unwilling to depart from the gen< 
erally accepted construction without prece- 
|dent and without what seems to me to be 
a compelling reason. Beneficent results 
to the bankrupt should neither, in my 
judgment, override the weight of consid- 
|ered opinion by those eminently qualified 
upon the subject, albeit they are text 
| writers and not judges, nor what to me 
| Seems the logical construction of the act. 
Interests of Creditors 
|. The necessity for the opinion of a dis- 
| trict judge, that the composition is “for the 
best interests of the creditors,’ and the 
requirement of approval by a majority 
in number and amount of such creditors, 
show an effort on the part of Congress 
| to safeguard the minority in every com- 
| position, but I do not feel that they show 
;an intent, even remotely, that the un- 
| willing creditor must sacrifice a part of 
his claim upon recurrent compositions of 
|the habitual bankrupt whenever and as 


| often as a single district judge and a ma- 
jority in number and amount of his fel- 
| low-creditors can be induced to so decide, 
|The unwilling minority should, I think, 
be left to decide upon the advisability of 
| the settlement for themselves until Con- 
|gress more clearly indicates that its (to 


ie apparent intent was not its true in« 
ent. 





Profits of Kentucky Utility 
Shown at Federal Inquiry 


[Continued from Page 6.] 

ous surplus accounts? A. $593,495 
| Q. What was the consolidated surplus on 
the books of the companies withi nthis group 
as of Dec. 21, 1929? A. $2,872,546. 

Q. Have you prepared a consolidated bale 
; ance sheet on this group covering the years 
}ended Dec. 31, 1916, to 1928, both inclusive? 
A. Yes, sir; this statement is shown as Text 
Exhibit 5 within Commission's Exhibit 4970, 

What were the principal items elimi- 

nated in the consolidated competitive balance 
sheet? = 

A. First, affiliated company securities, both 
owned and outstanding and, second, interes 
company accounts payable and receivable. 

Q. Did you learn of any appraisal of the 
consolidated property being made? 

A. Yes, sir; an appraisal of the consolidated 
property was made by William J. Hagenah as 


of March 1, 1921, and a copy of this report 
was secured 

Q. At that time was Mr. Hagenah cormected 
with the Standard Company, or Byllesby & 


Company? A No, sir. This appraisal was 
recorded on two bases, the first being repro- 
duction cost new, and the second, present 
value. The total appraised value by the first 
method was $36,102,235, and the appraised 
“present value’’ was recorded as $31,073,731, 
The total book value of the consolidated prop- 
erty in 1920 was $35,345,069.94. The totals of 
the appraised values on both bases included 
$1,700,000 for workin capital, and $3,400,000 for 
going concern value. 
Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of Nov. 24. 








UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
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Certifying Fitness of Fruits 
and Vegetables for Market - 





Activities of Shipping Point Inspection Serv- 
ice of California in Foodstuff Grading Re- 
viewed by State Field Supervisor 





By H. W. PETERSON 


Field Supervisor, Bureau of Shipping Point Inspection, State of California 


HE grading and certification of fresh 
fruits and vegetables occupies an in- 
creasingly important position from the 

standpoint of the grower and shipper of Cali- 
fornia. Each season the inspectors become 
more familiar with various problems and the 
organization through this knowledge is in 
a position to give greater service to the in- 
dustry. ; 

The inspection and certification work in 
California is handled by the Bureau of Ship- 
ping Point Inspection of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in cooperation with the 
United States Department of Agriculture. The 
service is available to financially interested 
parties which includes growers, shippers and 
buyers. 

+ + 

Certificates are issued by the service which 
are based on a thorough and impartial in- 
spection of the products. Such certificates 
are receivable by law as prima facie evidence 
in Federal courts of the United States, or 
courts of the State of California. 

The Bureau of Shipping Point Inspec- 
tion is on a self-supporting basis, and has 
been self-sustaining since its inception in 
1920. The fees charged for the work have 
been moderate, particularly when a grower 
or shipper considers the benefits that have 
resulted. 

The increased number of inspections, par- 
ticularly of the major vegetable crops, during 
the past year, proves the value of the serv- 
ice to all concerned, especially when it is con- 
sidered that the work is done only at the 
option of the’ grower or shipper. The in- 
spection service in recent years has certi- 
fied from 50,000 to 60,000 car lots of fruit 
and vegetables per year. This is approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the total shipments of 
the State. 

The United States grades are generally 
used as the basis of commercially grading 
fruits and vegetables which are certified. 
These standard grades furnish a definite basis 
by which buying and selling can be carried 
on with confidence and_ understanding, 
whether the transaction be between the pro- 
ducer and the shipper, or between the packer 
in this State and the receiver in the termi- 
nal markets. By making specific and definite 
agreements on the basis of grades, disputes 
can be settled more easily and misrepresenta- 
tions can be cut to a minimum. 

+ + 


Standard grades and inspection also are 
a great aid in placing growers’ lots of a cer- 
tain quality in cars with similar quality. 
For example, when celery, tomatoes or other 
products are loaded into cars, growers’ lots 
that grade U. S. No. 1 can be loaded to- 
gether, and lots that may grade 80 or 85 per 
cent U. S. No. 1 quality can be loaded sep- 
arately. In this way the producer is paid 
on the basis of the quality delivered. If 
his product is of a higher grade, he receives 





Civic Corruption 
in Municipal 
Government 


By 
James M. Ogden 


Attorney General, State 
of Indiana 


ANY an American city is today sitting 
M on top of a volcano of corruption, vice 
and graft. Chicago and New York 
serve but as examples of numerous such cities 
in such a condition. 

But the vast majority of these cities, un- 
like Chicago and New York, have not awak- 
ened to the impending danger. In fact, the 
self-complacency of the average American 
city as to its condition is exasperating. 

Not long since one of our Federal judges 
stated at the close of a conspiracy case: 
“Since hearing this evidence, I have a pic- 
ture which will live with me as long as I 
live; men being taken for a ride, highway 
robbery, death by machine guns, stills operat- 
ing almost openly under promises of pro- 
tection, running gun battles and death con- 
ditions which I did not believe possible in 
the State of Indiana.” 

Our difficulty is not with laws, for we know 
that the right officer may so administer a 
poor law as to work out marvelous results; 
and a poor officer may so administer the best 


cw=rT> 


law as to work out wretched results. A cer- 
tain well-known politica! boss said: “I do 
not care what law you pass, just so I can 


name the man to administer it.” 

Some of our officers entertain perverted 
ideas of their duties. warped notions as to 
right and wrong and very elastic consciences. 

Those who believe in good government are 
not concerned about placing men in jail and 
assess them with fines. It is no pleasure 
to punish men for wrongdoing. There can 
be but one desire and that is that there shall 
be law and order. If communities will re- 
form and rid themselves of organized vice 
and crime, the good citizens will be satisfied. 

The worst enemy to his country is an offi- 
cer who betrays his trust for some tribute 
to the underworld, or for some tribute to 
those who control the crime and vice in a 
community. An officer sworn to uphold the 
law who aids in undermining the law is a 
traitor to his city, State and Nation. 

With good officers in control of our Govern- 
ment we can have law and order. In any 
community the judge, prosecuting attorney, 
sheriff and mayor working and cooperating 
together can have law observance and law 
enforcement. 

There is great danger to any community 
that permits vice and crime to gain control 
of it. Sometimes vice and crime become so 
a part of the business of a community that 
they can not be gotten rid of because a 
public sentiment can not be aroused 
against it. 

And it is a sorry day for any community 
when such a condition comes to pass. Every 
community must be constantly on its guard 
so as to prevent such a condition of affairs. 


a better price, while if it were not segre- 
gated according to grades, no premium could 
be paid for better quality or packs. The fact 
that an organization uses inspection and 
certification of its shipments helps to create 
a favorable reputation among other members 
of the industry which assists them in ob- 
taining a greater demand and in securing 
better prices for their products. 
a 

Trading on a grade basis furnishes an ex- 
cellent stimulus for the production of crops 
of better quality, and also for better methods 
of handling and packing. This point is well 
illustrated by the care that is taken when 
packing lettuce. Shippers have learned that 
a packing-house crew will do more thorough 
work when their cars are being examined 
by a member of the inspection service, since 
he watches closely the work of the trimmers 
and packers. Packed crates are selected ‘by 
the inspector from the different packers, and 
the entire content of each crate is examined 
and scored. The inspector observes the so- 
lidity of the heads, the tightness of the 
pack, the uniformity of size, and also the 
presence of defective stock. When any ir- 
regularities are found they are called to the 
attention of the packing-house foreman, who 
in turn will point out to the packer the er- 
rors made. For this reason both trimmers 
and packers will do more careful work, as 
careless work will mean losing their jobs. 

With some commodities, such as onions, 
carrots and celery in particular, it has been 
found that great assistance can be given the 
grower in meeting the grade desired, by 
working with the crews in the field. This 
has resulted in an increased use of the serv- 
ice by the growers and shippers of these 
crops. Frequently, the inspector has been 
able to greatly improve the handling and 
packing methods. 

There are several outstanding examples 
where this has been possible. Carrots are 
packed in crates in the packing house, but 
bunching is done in the field. In bunching 
carrots it was formerly the practice to grade, 
clean the tops, size, and tie the bunch, at 
one operation. 

As a result there was considerable irregu- 
larity in sizing, and tops were not properly 
cleaned, or defective carrots removed. The 
inspectors then recommended the following 
change in the method of handling: The car- 
rots were pulled and placed in windrows, 
then in a second operation the tops were 
cleaned and the defective carrots were dis- 
carded, and in the third operation were sized, 
bunched and tied. By following, that method 
a very noticeable improvement soon resulted 
in graded and certified lots. 

With field packed celery the packing is 
entirely handled in the field. In order to 
give more efficient service to the grower, the 
inspection service began to inspect the celery 
in the field and thus give every opportunity 
possible for the improvement of the quality 
and pack. The inspectors examine many 
stalks just after they are trimmed, so as to 
see that the defective stalks have been re- 
moved, and that pithy, worm-injured, and 
otherwise damaged branches have been 
trimmed off the stalk. Sometimes lots would 
be found that show a heavy percentage of 
black-heart, which is a decay that may cause 
serious losses if not removed before the cel- 
ery is shipped. A number of packed crates 
are examined and scored for defective stalks 
and pack. It is also noted whether or not 
the count marked on the container is cor- 
rect. If the pack is slack, or the count wrong 
or the celery undergraded, the undesirable 
conditions can be corrected by repacking the 
crates in the field before they are loaded inio 
cars. 

*- + 


However, on any commodity where a field 
inspection is made, it is netessary to make 
the final inspection at the car. 

At the present time there are United States 
grade specifications on about 70 fruit and 
vegetable commodities. Most of these are in 
very general use and apply to practically all 
of the fruits and vegetables that are shipped 
to any extent. In addition to fruits and 
vegetables they include peanuts and several 
crops raised for commercial cannery pur- 
poses. It is of considerable interest to note 
that 48 of these grades apply directly to 
California commodities. 

In fact, a number of these grades have 
been worked out in answer to the requests 
of California growers and shippers. Among 
the more important of these are-the U. S. 
standards for grapes which cover sawdust, 
table and juice grapes. Recently grades have 
been worked out for some of the more un- 
usual crops such as sprouting broccoli, sweet 
anise and fava beans, Artichokes are an- 
other commodity grown only in California 
for which grades have been established 

It is of much interest to know that several 
of the larger commercial organizations in the 
State are using the United States grades as a 
basis of their higher brands. The products 
are inspected and certified, but recognized 
brand labels are not placed on containers un- 
less they meet a specified grade. Neither 
will buyers place brands of recognized stand- 
ing upon products that do not meet a definite 
grade or high percentage of grade. 

In this way the shipper is aided in keeping up 
a recognized brand. On all products possible 
the grades are drawn to fit the various pro- 
ducing and marketing conditions For in- 
stance, the grades for potatoes are adaptable 
to any producing district. | However, with 
grapes and citrus fruits it has been necessary 
to draw up specifications for the California 
products, because the grades from other pro- 
ducing districts were not suitable for Cali- 
fornia requirements. 

+ + 


With the enactment of the Federal Perish- 
able Agricultural Commodities Act it is of 
more value than ever before both grower and 
shipper to use inspection and certification. 
The certificate shows what is being shipped 
and a condition inspection at the receiving 
market can always determine what changes 
have taken place in transit. The shipper in 
this way is protecting himself against unrea- 
sonable and unjustified rejections. 

The aim of every grower should be to pro- 
duce products of superior quality, This means 
that it is necessary to watch carefully his 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


‘TECHNICAL STUDIES TO AID 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS 


Processes, Tannins and Durability Are Subjects of Re- 
searches Conducted by National Bureau of Standards 











In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with hides and leather. 


By R. C. BOWKER 


Chief, Leather Section, Bureau of Standards, Depurtment of Commerce 


ards in leather for the benefit of 
this industry begin with studies of 
its basic raw materials, hides and skins, 
which are the principal industrial by- 
products of the slaughtering industry. 
Satisfactory methods for curing these 
perishable products are essential in or- 
der that they may be stored for use as 
required. During this storage period 
stains and blemishes often occur which 
are a source of loss and annoyance to 
the producer and user of skins. Im- 
purities in the salt used for curing have 
been considered a cause of stains. The 
Calf Tanners’ Association requested that 
a study of the composition of curing 
salt be undertaken and an examination 
of 29 representative samples of mined 
and evaporated salts has recently been 
completed. The results obtained showed 
nearly all of the salts to possess a high 
degree of purity for the use intended. 
+ + 
Another type of service being carried 
on for the benefit of the leather industry 
has to do with the composition of hides 
and skins. They consist chiefly of a com- 
plex protein, closely akin to gelatine, 
which is termed collagen. A research is 
in progress which includes a study of 
the structure and chemical properties 
of this collagen in order to secure data 
for use in considering the reactions 
which take place between hides and tan- 
ning materials. Fundamental work of 
this nature, which is designed to ad- 
vance the science and control of leather 
manufacture, forms a definite part of 
the Bureau's leather research program. 
Next in importance to hides and skins 
are the many materials available for 
tanning. Synthetic tanning materials 
derived from coal-tar products are com- 
paratively new products for use in mak- 
ing leather. A major research on this 
subject resulted in the classification of 
these materials as to tanning properties 
on the basis of the crude material from 
which they were derived. Their action 
on hide substance has also been studied 
and results of value to the producer and 
user of the products were obtained. 
+ +> 
A study has been made relative to the 
use of sulphite cellulose extract (a cheap 
material derived from the waste liquors 
from pulp mills) for use in making 
leather. The first investigation showed 
that it could be used as a filling mate- 
rial in the finishing of sole leather with- 
out detriment to the wearing quality of 
the leather. Further investigations were 
carried out relative to the use of this 
product in the actual tanning processes 
and it was found to possess definite tan- 
ning properties. Leather produced with 
it in admixture with the ordinarily used 
tanning materials had a tensile strength 
and wearing quality comparable with 
| these properties in leathers produced 
without its use. Because of the cheap- 
ness of the material, economy results 
| 


: ee activities of the Bureau of Stand- 


from its use in so far as it is substituted 
for higher-priced imported materials. Its 
availability has a further significance in 
tending to minimize the importance of 
the probable ultimate extinction’ of our 
chief domestic source of tanning mate- 


rial, the American chestnu’ tree, which 


is being ravaged by blight. This work 
has resulted in an increased use of sul- 
phite cellulose extracts in tanning and 
contributed towards the conversion of a 
waste material into a valuable indus- 
trial by-product. Recently a _ prelimi- 
nary study has been made of the waste 
liquors available from the pulp mills us- 
ing western hemlock. The results of this 
examination indicated that a satisfactory 
product could be obtained from these 
liquors for tanning purposes. 

Experimental tanning facilities exist in 
the Bureau's leather laboratory for 
studying in a practical manner the evalu- 
ation of tanning materials and the proc- 
esses used in tanning and finishing 
leather. This equipment is being uti- 
lized at present for the production of 
leather tanned with such typical vege- 
table materials as quebracho-wood, chest- 
nut-wood, mangrove bark, and sumac 
extracts. The leather is being utilized 
in research work having to do with the 
influence of sulphuric acid on the life 
and properties of leather as influenced 
by the type of tanning material used. 
Samples of these leathers have been 
treated with different percentages of sul- 
phuric acid and then stored for periods 
up to two years. The deterioration of the 
leather is measured by the decrease in 
strength during the storage period. Re- 
sults already obtained have shown that 
leather tanned with quebracho-wood ex- 
tract resists the deteriorating action of 
sulphuric acid to a greater degree than 
leather tanned with chestnut-wood ex- 
tract, thus indicating the importance of 
the choice of tanning materials for the 
production of durable leathers. 

+ + 

Other important results which must 
be considered in the manufacture and 
use of leather have shown that the de- 
terioration of leather by sulphuric acid 
proceeds at a greater rate at high rela- 
tive humidities and that the addition of 
grease to the leather after the acid is 
present has no retarding influence on 
deterioration due to the acid. Estab- 
lishing the limiting amount of sulphuric 
acid which may safely be present in 
leather is of prime importance to the 
manufacturer and user of leather, since 
this acid is used in many stages of 
leather manufacture. An advisory com- 
mittee from the industry, sponsored by 
the American Leather Chemists’ Asso- 
ciation and the Tanners’ Council of 
America, is cooperating in this work. 

Another research showed the point at 
which the stuffing of russet harness 
leathers with oils and greases affects 
most favorably the tensile strength of 
the leather. Mineral oil produced the 
same effect as cod oil, and short-time 
tannage makes for. greater tensile 
strength. The higher degree of tannage 
leathers had greater resistance to shear 
when used with a buckle. 

A bureau technologist studied the prin- 
ciples of leather measuring devices and 
sources of error. He found that such 
errors usually, favored the buyer. A 
suggested design was worked out and 
procedures for performance tests were de- 
vised. The test results of three-wheel 
measuring machines were published with 
typical calculations of essential factors. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Hides and Leather,” to appear in the 
issue of Nov. 24, Mr. Bowker, continuing his discussion of the research activities 
of the Bureau of Standards on leather, will tell of investigations which it has 
conducted relative to the wearing quality of sole leather. 





Development of School Libraries 
State Aid in Training Personnel 
By EDITH A. LATHROP 


Associate Specialist in School Libraries, United States Office of Education 


is the key note of the report of the 

first year’s work of the State Director 
of School Libraries in North Carolina, which 
has recently been issued. 

It is pointed out that if the book ‘collec- 
tions in the school libraries of the State are 
to become libraries it is essential that faculty 
members in charge of such collections have 
some library training. To accompl'zh this 
end the chief emphasis of the Director has 
been in sponsoring activities that will result 
in a better-trained library personnel. 

It is considered a waste of effort forthe 
director, or any other outsider, to technically 
organize the book collections in the school 
libraries unless the persons in charge of 
the collections can carry on the work. For 
that reason such help has been given only 
in places in which those in charge of the 
book collections have assisted the Director 
with the work and have evidenced sufficient 
interest in the matter to learn how to con- 
tinue it. 

In instances in which it is necessary for 
teachers to act as librarians special efforts 
have been made to give them some library 
training. In 11 counties the Director met 
groups of teachers who were assigned library 
duties in their respective schools, together 
or ae 
cultural and harvesting practices. Then the 
packer can put up a product that will attract 
and satisfy the market demands, and under 
any normal condition he will receive returns 
in accordance with the quality of the product. 

The policy of the Inspection Service is to 
aid the grower and packer in the improve- 
ment of their products. The California De- 
partment of Agriculture, through its Inspec- 
tion Service, operates for the protection of the 
growers and packers and for the general wel- 
fare of the industry. 


oS of your book collection a library” 








with county superintendents of public in- 
struction in each of their counties, for the 
purpose of studying library organization. 

These study groups aroused the interest 
of the teachers to the extent that many of 
them enrolled in higher institutions of learn- 
ing for courses in library science during the 
past Summer school sessions. These teachers 
do not expect to become full-time librarians, 
but they do wish to fit themselves for greater 
efficiency in the administration of the li- 
braries in their particular schools 


During the school year 1930-31 there were 
41 trained librarians in the schools of the 
State giving full time to library duties. Such 
librarians, the report states, were doing an 
excellent piece of work in making library 
materials available to the schools, and in 
teaching students and teachers how to use 
them. 

Schools or departments of library science 
in two institutions of higher learning in 
North Carolina are now accredited by the 
American Library Association. One is the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 
and the other the North Carolina College 
for Women at Greensboro. The school of 
library science in the former is a graduate 
library school, the curricula of which includes 
specialization for elementary and secondary 
school librarianship; the department of li- 
brary science in the latter college is a junior 
undergraduate library school and its cur- 
riculum is planned especially for the train- 
ing of school librarians. 

Some other school library activities men- 
tioned in the report, in addition to the pro- 
motion of improved training for school li- 
brarians, are planning of library rooms, teach- 
ing the use of books and libraries, preparing 
lists of books suitable for school libraries and 
delivering addresses. 

The Director has cooperated with school 


President of the United States 1845-1849 


“Under no other system of government has reason 
been allowed so full and broad a scope to combat 
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 otittihution to State Wealth 
by Geological Research + + 





Location of Mineral Resources and Develop- 

ment of Mining Industry Has Added to 

Kentucky Prosperity, Says State Geologist 
By DR. WILLARD R. TILLSON, JR. 


Geologist, Commonwealth of Kentucky 


HE fundamental importance of State 
T geological surveys from scientific as well 
as economic standpoint in the develop- 
ment of our mineral resources has in this day 
become widely recognized. 

The time was, however, when good people 
generally had little conception of the kind 
of activities or the value of State geological 
investigations. This change in public opin- 
ion has been a very natural one in which 
the first stimulus was the sound application 
of the geological principles enunciated by the 
older geologists of this country. 

Coordinated with the awakening of the 
public interest there has been established 
in the United States a great body of geologic 
literature and thought, the potential value 
of which, in the exploitation of our natural 
resources, can not be overestimated. 

+ + 


Any discussion of the function of State 
geological surveys would be incomplete with- 
out some introductory statement concerning 
their historical development. Geological in- 
formation has always been advanced either 
by individuals working separately, or in 
groups, and today geological literature may 
be divided on this basis into two classes, of 
(1) that of the independent research student, 
and (2) that of the group of research work- 
ers who collaborate in the results of their 
observations and philosophies. 

The work of the individual in many cases 
is privately directed, and for many years 
the university teacher has been the foremost 
in this field of sporadic, uncorrelated investi- 
gations. The work of groups is generally al- 
lowable of more coordination, and frequently 
it is so organized and adapted as to take up 
in local and systematic sequence a large group 
of related problems. 

A consideration of the economic importance 
of State geological surveys is worth while, 
since it is due to this feature that they owe 
their first inception, early maintenance, and 
present-day firm establishment. 

It has been said that the principal office 
of a geological survey is to place geological 
information on maps so that it may be useful 


for other investigating parties, whether 
trained geologists or not. Such, however, is 
only a partial consideration of the work 


which a survey may do. Many results ob- 
tained from field investigations are not read- 
ily applicable to any kind of map representa- 
tion. Typical of these are scientific descrip- 
tion of fossils, and the practical descriptions 
of the openings and development of mines, 
and the gratuitous and freely-given consult- 
ing advice of the State geologist. 

Such things obviously would be lost were 
they not to be recorded in printed form in 
a systematic sequence. Such a collection of 
data and the allied observations and philoso- 
phies has come to be known as a geological 
report. It may be a broad and general out- 
line covering a certain area, or it may be 
detailed and specific for the same area. In 
either case, it supplements and increases the 
value many fold of the geological map of the 
same area. 


- + 


Investigation of the geoiogy of any State 
naturally divide themselves into groups: The 
purely scientific and the purely economic. 
All economic reports find their geologic basis 
on some scientific report, or reports, but the 
converse is not true. In the early develop- 
ment of the geological surveys of this coun- 
try it was very common to issue reports which 
were either purely scientific or purely eco- 
nomic. Today, and indeed for the past two 
decades, it has come to be recognized prac- 
tice to use all pertinent scientific data in 
preparing an economic report, sensing that 
each lends strength to the other. In the 
light of this full appreciation of the proper 
organization of geological investigations, the 
more recent and more valuable reports of all 
State geological surveys show some systematic 
combination of these two features. 

The early reports prepared by the first 
geologists of this country were not ordinar- 
ily written so as to be useful to the layman. 
Their descriptions, though accurate, were fre- 
quently tiresome and unreadable, and they 
tended to discourage the interest of the gen- 
eral public rather than to fascinate. 

Through the growth of a widespread de- 
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officials in planning library rooms in new 
buildings and in converting class rooms into 
libraries in old buildings. It is stated in the 
report that such type of supervision is espe- 
cially desirable for conserving space and 
emphasizing details which are often over- 
looked by persons not actually engaged in 
library work. An example cited relates to 
the width of the book shelves. Eight-inch 
shelves are of ample width, says the report, 
for most books other than large picture books, 
and they are recommended by library au- 
thorities; shelves 12 inches wide which are 
found too frequently are a waste of space, 
lumber and money, and provide a place for 
the accumulation of dust. 

AS a means of teaching the care and use 
of books a course of study on the subject for 
grades one to seven, inclusive, was mime- 
ographed and distributed among the schools. 
Most of the lessons in this course can be 
taught by class-room teachers and are as 
applicable to schools with organized libraries 
as to those without. 

Considerable time has been spent in pre- 
paring a list of books from which it is rec- 
ommended that purchases for school libraries 
be made. The sale of books in this list is 
handled by the North Carolina Education 
Association. The list is used extensively by 
the schools of the State. 


+ + 


During the past year the Director has 
spoken on 31 programs and participated in 
an educational radio school: which was spon- 
sored by the State Department of Public In- 
struction. Seven talks were given at various 
meetings of the North Carolina Education 
Association. Other groups before which ad- 
dresses were given were county teachers’ 
meetings, parent-teacher associations, high 
school assemblies and women's clubs. Par- 
ticipation in the radio school consisted of a 
series of six lessons on literature appreci- 
ation. 


mand, there has been in these latter years an 
evident and wholesome change for the better, 
with the result that now many geological 
reports, no less accurate than before, are 
written with more literary-commanding style. 
This new virtue has been steadfastly coupled 
with a consistent appreciation of the prac- 
tical value of the report of the various min- 
ing and manufacturing industries of the 
country. As a result the office of every active 
State Geological Survey is in this day be- 
sieged with many thousands of communica- 
tlons requesting definite geological informa- 
tion concerning various area within the State, 
and their industrial or mining development. 
-~ + 


So it has come to be a large part of the 
official routine of the up-to-date State Geo- 
logical Survey to assist in the constructive 
exploitation of the natural and mineral re- 
sources of the commonwealth it serves. 
Among the economic reports of this Appa- 
lachian region, those dealing with coal, pe- 
troleum, natural gas, oil shale, asphalt, rock, 
fluorspar, lead, zinc, calcite, barite, phos- 
phate, mica, glass sands, abrasives, the pre- 
cious metals, iron and steel are most impor- 
tant. 

The organization of any Geological Survey 
is a task that is individual. It is individual 
to the commonwealth in which it is organzed 
because of the peculiarity of its own geology 
and mineral resources. It is also individual 
in so far as the knowledge Of its director 
goes, for manifestly the direction of a Geo- 
logical Survey can be no broader or better 
constructed than the geological understand- 
ing of its director will allow. A Geological 
Survey is individual since it is entirely de- 
pendent upon funds provided for its mainte- 
nance by the State Legislature. These due 
to political whimsicalities may be adequate 
or even large for a year or two and then 
practically nothing for a period of years to 
follow. The legislative mind may be largely 
influenced by the capabilities and person- 
ality of the State Geologist. 

The successful State Geologist should then 
be a man of fundamental-and-constructive 
training who has in mind the general geo- 
logical problems of his State and the dis- 
position and ability to secure the funds nec- 
essary to their solution. 

It would be unfair to close any remark con- 
cerning the work on State Geological Surveys 
without some statement as to present eco- 
nomic conditions within the surveys them- 
selves. I mean by this the living condi- 
tions within the surveys themselves. I mean 
by this the living conditions, which deter- 
mine the esprit de corps of the survey groups. 

During the past few years very few, if any, 
State appropriations for purely geological 
investigations have been increased, and as 
a@ result it has been impossible to increase 
salaries in proportion with the increased liv- 
ing cost. Expenses for maintenance of all 
surveys have doubled and trebled, and these 
have had to be met. The result has been 
that the work on these surveys where the 
appropriation has not been elastic, has had 
to be cut down in area in order to allow for 
this greater cost. 

The growth of various economic industries, 
including oil, and coal mining, has on the 
other hand opened an increasingly large field 
for geological investigation and employment. 
Salaries and other general working conditions 
have been made very attractive in the cor- 
porate investigations, and many men have 
been drawn away from their work on State 
and Federal Geological Surveys to take up 
this sort of geological work. 

- + 

The result has been that a certain pauper- 
age of geological talent has stalked unopposed 
into the professional ranks of State employed 
geologists, and the end is not yet in sight. 
What the State Geological Surveys of the 
future will be in personnel and effectiveness 
can not now be foreseen, though it must be 
recognized that the tendency is toward the 
gradual impoverishment of their best geo- 
logical talent and initiative. 


Raising of Crops 
to Supply Home 


Consumption 


By 
George E. Shafer 


Governor, State of North 
Dakota 


ITH the high tariffs and the increased 
ie ea of wheat in foreign countries, 

we can no longer hope to find a favor- 
able market abroad for our surplus wheat. 
We here in North Dakota must raise only 
what we consume in the United States and 
in doing that we must compete with the 
wheat raisers in Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Texas. 

We taught the Indian many things—that 
is, we think we did—but the Indian seems 
to have discovered long before the arrival 
of Lewis and Clark that this soil and cli- 
matic conditions wers peculiarly adapted to 
raising corn. And we have found that the 
Indians were not far wrong, as we new- 
comers are beginning to raise more and more 
corn each year. 

We must change our methods of farming 
to suit conditions and produce more of the 
things that we need here at home. The les- 
sons of necessity are stern. We have periods 
of drought, altogether too often it seems; 
but there is nothing that we can do about 
it, as we can not change the rainfall, and 
dry years are going to come. 

In the western section of North Dakota 
the beef-raising branch of the farming in- 
dustry has been found to be profitable and 
cattle peculiarly adapted to the country are 
being bred and placed on the market at top 
prices 

In some way we are going to develop types 
of corn, alfalfa, sweet clover, all in quantity 
and high quality, which will afford the farm- 
ers of the State a fair return. 
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address at Chicago before Natl. Confer- 
ence on Land Utilization outlining 
eight-point program to relieve excessive 
burden of farm taxation, text, 2152:4. 
. T. 2603. Contributions to unemploy- 
ment relief organizations deductible in 
computing income tax, text, 2139:4. 
New England Conference: Jt. stmt. issued 
by Tax Comrs. of 6 States advocating 


- 


reduction in govt. expenditures during | 


emergency or broadening of tax base, 
text, 2152:1—Wm. H. Blodgett, Conn. 
Comr., stmt., text, 2153:4. 

President’s Conference on Home Bldg. 
and Home Ownership, Taxation Com., 
stmt. on heavy property taxes, text, 
2119:2; members of com., 2124:7. 

Tax revision: Proposals near completion, 
stmt., Secy. of Treas, 2109:6.—Repr. 
Bacharach, stmt. favoring higher sur- 
taxes, higher estate taxes and gift tax, 
2121:1—Repr. Collier, stmt. opposing 
any kind of sales tax, 2140:3.—Repr. 
Hawley, stmt., 2119:1.—Repr. LaGuardia, 
stmt. favcring tax on radio, 2111:2.— 
Repr. Snell, stmt., 2140:3.—Repr 
stmt. on necessity of higher taxation, 
2109:7.—Repr. Tilson, stmt. advocating 
adoption of recommendations offered by 
Treas. Dept., 2139:6——Revenue Act of 
1924 studied by Treas. Dept. in effort to 
locate best producing levies, 2119:1.— 
Sen. Blaine, stmt. favoring excess profits 
tax, 2139:6—Sen. Borah, stmt. opposing 
sales tax but predicting increase in in- 
come and estate taxes, 2109:7.—Sen. 
Brookhart, stmt. opposing sales tax and 
favoring gift tax, 2119:1—Sen. Connally, 
stmt. opposing general sales tax, 2129:7. 
—Sen. Fess, stmt. predicting increase in 
inheritance, higher incomes and excise 
taxes, 2111:2.—Sen. Harrison, stmt., 
2119:1.—Sen. Logan, stmt., 2111:2.—Sen 
McGill, stmt. opposing sales tax, 2111:2 
—Sen. Norris, stmt. opposing general 
sales tax, 2129:7.—Sen. Reed, stmt. fa- 
voring excise tax, 2119:1.—Sen. Smoot, 
stmt. predicting legislation to increase 
taxes, 2109:7——Sen. Smoot, stmt. advo- 
cating tax on luxuries, 2129:7.—Sen. 
Watson, stmt. predicting legislation to 
increase taxes, 2109:7—Sen. Watson, 
stmt. recommending prompt action by 
Gongress, 2139:6—White House stmt., 
Treas. Dept. not yet formulated views 
on taxes, 2139:6. 

Calif.: Education’ Bd., stmt., less than 25 
p. c. of taxable wealth of State bears 
85 p. c. of schoo! costs, 2114:6 

Til: Atty. Gen. Carlstrom rules statute 
which permits real estate taxes to be 
paid in two installments applies to r. r. 
tr@ck and other real estate belonging to 
r. rs, 2114:7.—Bills to abolish Cook 
County Bd. of Assessors, Bd. of Review 
and 30 township assessors, to impose in- 
come tax, tobacco mfr. tax, and to in- 


crease heavy motor vehicles tax intro., 
2114:7.—Two chain-store tax bills (H. 44 
and H. 52) intr. in Legislature, 2144:3. 
Ind.: 


Supervisors to administer chain- 





‘. 


Snell, | 


' Canal Zone, 


A high degree of responsiveness 
in the individual subscriber 
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store tax apptd., 2114:7. 

Maine: Excise taxes on trust cos., taxes 
on savings banks, amt. committed for 
collection, first six mos., stmt., Wm. S. 
Owen, Treasr., 2114:1. 


N. J.: Request for uniform tax rate on 
outdoor advertising billboards by cos. 
considered by State B. T. A., 2114:2. 

N. Y.: Auction of personal property of 
proprietor of filling station who failed 
to pay gasoline tax announced by Tax- 
ation and Finance Dept., 2114:7 

N. Dak.: Lyman A. Baker, Deputy Tax 
Comr., stmt. on county assessor tax | 
plan, extr., 2114:7—Lyman A. Baker, | 
Deputy Tax Comr. “Tax Appraisal of 
Real Estate on Scientific Basis,” 21f8:1. 

Pa.: Atty. Gen. holds proposals of Gov. to 
create comm. to solicit contributions to 
levy tax on cigarettes and billboards and 
to increase gasoline tax constitutional, 
2121:7. 

Tenn.: Atty. Gen.’s office rules State tax 
on automobile transfer cos. does not ap- 
ply to automobile trucks operated on 
highways by owners carrying heavy 
loads of logs, 2134:2. 

Tex.: Geo. H. Sheppard, Comptr., stmt., 
practically no payments are being made 
on delinquent taxes, 2104:2. 

Wis.: Interim com. of Legislature, gift 
tax, chain-store tax and increase in in- 
heritance tax recommended in maj 
rept., surtax recommended in minority 
rept., summaries, 2129:4. 

Board of Tax Appeals 

Decisions promulgated, 2114:5; 
2134:6; 2152:4. 

TERRITORIES AND POSSESSIONS 

*High School at Cristobal, 
design, 2123:5. 

Philippine Islands, lowest Christmas trade 
in recent years in prospect, stmt., Com- 
merce Dept., 2120:7. 

TOURIST TRAFFIC 

U. S. to New Brunswick traffic heavier in 
1931 than in 1930, stmt., Commerce 
Dept., 2141:2. 

TRADE MARKS 

Kans. City Southern Ry. Co., application 
for registration of its trade mark for 
time tables denied by Patent Office, 
2136:2. 


TRADE PRACTICES 


2124:3; 


Federal Trade Commission 

Complaints charging 14 cos. handling 
wood products with unfair methods of 
competition involving use of word “ma- 
hogany” dismissed, 2111:7. 

VETERANS 

Ohio, contract for veterans’ hospital at 
Ghillicotne let, stmt., Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, 2116:2. 

S. C., contract for veterans’ hospital at 
Columbh let, stmt., Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, 2116:2. 

Unemployment relief coms., State and lo- 


A Good Advertising Medium 


Two qualities are essential in any good advertising medium: 


2. 
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cal will be aided by Veterans’ Adminise 
tration in relief work for veterans, stmt. 
Brig. Gen. Hines, text, 2121:5. 


VITAL STATISTICS 


Mortality rate in 82 cities, wk. ended Nov. 
7, stmt., Census Bur., 2110:7. 


WASHINGTON, GEORGE 


*Estate of George Washington, air view, 
2141:4. 


WATER SUPPLY 


Kans.: Geo. S. Knapp, Water Resources 
Div., Agriculture Bd. “Land Value 
Raised by Water Storage on Farms,” 
2148:1. 

N. J.: Water Policy Comm., rept., acquisi- 
tion of area short distance from Tren- 
ton proposed as site of major source of 
water supply, 2130:1. ” 


WATERWAYS 


Inland Waterways Corp., Port of Phila- 
delphia Ocean Traffic Bur. files petition 
protesting against activities of Corp., Bd. 
adopts res. in regard to; text, 2136:4. 


Mo. River Assn., representatives request 
Pres. Hoover to support apprns. by Con- 
gress to permit improvements on Mo. 
River above Kans. City, 2151:4. 

Oswego project, allotments for improve- 
ments approved by Secy. of War, 2126:2. 

River projects, transfer of funds approved 
by Secy. of War, 2126:2. 

St. Lawrence River project, allotments for 
improvements approved by Secy. of War, 
2126:2. 

St. Lawrence waterway, negotiation for 
treaty between Canada and U. S. initi- 
ated Nov. 14 at mtg. between Secy. of 
State Stimsom and Canadian Minister, 
State Dept. stmt., text, 2101:4. 


WEATHER 


Marvin, Dr. C. W., Chief, Weather Bur., 
stmt. on plans developed at conference 
of exec. council of Internat]. Meteoro- 
logical Organization for intensive study 
of weather conditions in North Polar 
regions, 2151:7. 

Warm weather in East attributed to Gulf 
winds, temperature thought to be high- 
est on record, stmt., Weather Bur., 
2149:1. 


WILD LIFE 


Okla.: Ben E. Moseley, Game and Fish 
Warden. “Property Rights in Wild 
Game,” 2138:3. 

WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
See also Cts.: State. 


Maine: Sunstroke held to be accident, rul- 
ing of Industrial Accident Comm. in 
case of Brown v. P. G. Willey & Co. et 
al., 2125:1. 

Tex.: Application of workmen's compensa- 
tion insurance carriers for increases in 
rates denied, rates revised to conform 
to new experience tables, effective Dec. 
1, stmt., W. S. Pope, Casualty Insur- 
ance Comr., text, 2115:1. 


Coverage of a worthwhile mar- 
ket for your advertising 


Let us show you how The United States Daily covers these two 
points. Write our Advertising Department, Washington, D. C. 
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ACCIDENTS 

N. J.: Harold G. Hoffman, Motor Vehicles 
Comr. “Traffic Accidents and Youthful 
Offenders,” 2118:6. 

N. Y.: Industrial fatalities, Oct., mo. rept., 
Industrial Comr. Perkins, 2142:3 

AGRICULTURE 

Conference on land utilization policy sched- 
uled to be held in Chicago Nov. 19-21 
Scope, stmt., Agriculture Dept text 
2101:7.—Nov. 19, Dr. L. C. Gray, in 
charge of Land Economics Div., Agricul- 
tural Economics Bur., address presenting 
to conference 10-pt. program for areas 
in which submarginal lands have been 
abandoned, summary, 2139:5--Nov. 19, 


Jas. C. Stone, Chrm., Fed]. Farm Bd 
address, summary, 2141:3—Noy. 19, Maj 
R. Y. Stuart, Chief, Forest Service, ad- 


dress, summary, 2139:5.—Nov. 19, Secy 
of Agriculture Hyde, address on devel- 
opment of natl. policy of land utiliza- 
tion, text, 2141:2.—Nov. 20, Mark Graves, 
Dir.. N. Y. State Budget, address out- 
lining eight-point program to relieve 
excessive burden of farm taxation, text, 
2152:4.—Nov. 20, C. W. Warburton, Dir 
of Extension Work, Agriculture Dept 
John C. Watson, Ill. Agricultural Assn.; 
Cc. V. Gregory of Chicago and others 
addresses, 2149:1—Nov. 20, Dr. Henry 
G. Knight, Chief, Chemistry and Soils 
Bur., Agriculture Dept., address, sum- 
mary, 2155:1. 

*Crysanthemums developed by 
ture Dept., 2120:3 

Drought loans, repayments up to Nov. 13, 
2129:4. 

Natl. Assn. of Secretaries and Comrs. of 
Agriculture, mtg., Kans. City, Mo., Nov 
19, problems of rural govt. affecting 
agriculture considered, addresses, Wm. B 
Duryee, Secy. of Agriculture, Gov. Turner 
of Iowa, Mark G. Thornburg, Iowa Secy 
of Agriculture, summaries, 2142:4 

Plant Industry Bur., ann. rept f. 9. 
ended Je. 30, 1931, summary, 2131:2; 
sec. dealing with forage crops, cotton, 
sugar and miscellaneous crops, text, 
2142:4 

Senate Agriculture Com., mtg. Nov. 24 
scheduled, list of representatives of agri- 
culture invited, 2121:2. 

Wkly. weather and crop rept., Weather 
Bur., 2132:7. 

Woods, Dr. A. W., Dir. of Scientific Work, 
Agriculture Dept., address before Assn. 
of Land Grant Colleges and Universities, 
sec. dealing with social value of small 
farm unit and need of further regula- 
tion of speculative trading, text. 2137:5. 

Calif.: H. H. Krebs, Agriculture Dept. “Ex- 
pansion of Beehive Industry in U. S.,” 
2118:5.—H. M. Krebs, Agriculture Dept. 
“Way to Handle Honeybees and Gather 
Hive Combs,” 2148:1 

Idaho: C. Ben Ross, Gov. “Expansion of 
Soil Cultivation by Reclaiming Arid 
Land.” 2156:5. 

N. Y.: Franklin D. Roosevelt, Gov. “Fac- 
tories Nearer Food Sources for Reduc- 
ing Want,” 2128:5. 

Crop Pests 


Phony peach disease, quarantine extended, 
stmt., Agriculture Dept., 2150:1. 
" 


Agricul- 


Yearly Index Pages 2101 to 2156 
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Che Anited States Daily Summary and Index 
FOR THE 38TH WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 21, 1931 


2101:1 means Yearly Index Page 2101, Column 1, 
Illustrations are indicated by an asterisk ‘*) preceding index entry. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., NOVEMBER 23, 1931 


| 


group of southern reprs. to obtain inter- | 


natl. curtailment of acreage, 2130:6. 
Russia, grain procurings up to Nov. 1, Fall 
sowings, stmt., Agriculture Dept., 2110:5. 
Calif.:- Vineyards, production, 1931, stmt., 
Fedl.-State Crop Reptg. Service, 2150:5 
Federal Farm Board 


Grain Stabilization Corp., stmt 
fit of flour export plan, 2149:6 

Jones, Repr., plans to intr. res. author- 
izing Fedl. Farm Bd. to establish rate- 
adiustment div. for benefit of agricul- 
ture, 2129:6 ; 

Sandlin, Repr., confers with Can Williams, 
member on plans for development of 
uniform cotton acreage reduction law, 
2149:7 

Stone, Jas. C., Chrm Address at con- 
ference of Assn, of Land Grant Colleges 
and Universities in Chicago on long- 
lime program as essential to farming 
revival, summary, 2109:2.—Address be- 
fore conference on land utilization, sum- 
mary, 2141:3 

Wool and mohair cooperative organiza- 
tions, representatives invited to meet 
Dec. 8 at Chicago to elect advisory com., 
stmt., Bd., text, 2123:1 

AVIATION 
See also Natl. Defense 

Aeronautics Branch, Commerce Dept., ann 
rept. for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1931, sum- 
mary, 2149:4 

Airplane production rept., qr., first nine 
mos., Aeronautics Branch, Commerce 
Dept., 2119:4 

Airports, projects reptd., wk 
12, Commerce Dept., 2116:2 

Germany, new zeppelin “LZ-129" will sur- 
pass Navy's “Akron,” stmt., War Dept., 
2116:5. 

N. Y. to Jacksonville, Fla., airway, Eastern 
Air Transport Co. authorized to use 
automatic piloting device, stmt., Com- 
merce Dept., 2106:1 

Strength of planes, pilots urged to study 
to avoid accidents, stmt., Aeronautics 
Bur., Navy Dept., 2129:5 

BANKING: MONEY: CREDIT 

Ellis, Willard D., pres. of Fed]. Land Bank 
of Berkeley, stmt. at mtg. in Phoenix, 
Ariz., of officials of bank criticizing talk 
of moratorium on interest on Fedl. Land 
Bank loans, summary, 2117:1 

Fed]. Reserve Bank, Chicago, Edward R. 
Estberg, pres. of Waukesha Natl. Bank, 
Waukesha, Wis., and Stanley T. Crapo, 
secy.-treasr. of Huron Portland Cement 
Co. of Detroit, Mich., reelected as dirs., 
2137:6 

Fedl. Reserve Bank, Dallas, Houston, 
Tex., branch office bldg., 2147:2. 

Fedl. Reserve Bank, Kansas City, *Denver 
branch office bldg., 2116:5 


on bene- 


ended Nov. 





Fedl. Reserve Bank, Minneapolis, mo. re- 
view of business conditions, prelim., 
2117:6 


Fed!l. Reserve Bank, N. Y.: Albert H. Wig- 
gin, Chrm. of Governing Bd. of Chase 
Natl. Bank, elected Class A dir.. Wm 
H. Woodin, pres. of American Car and 
Foundry Co., reelected Class B dir.,’ 
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2127:5.—E. W. Kemmerer, Allan Sproul 
and Eric F. Lamb chosen to represent 
bank at South American central bank 
conference, 2110:4.—Walter W. Stewart, 
chrm. of Bd. of Cage. Pomeroy & Co., 
apptd. as American*member of special 
advisory com. to be convened by Bank 
for Internatl. Settlements, 2150:4. 


Fedl. Reserve Bank, Richmond, Jas. C. 
Braswell, pres. of Planters Natl. Bank 
and Trust Co., Rocky Mount, N. C., and 
Edwin C. Graham, pres. of Natl. Elec- 
tric Supply Co. of Wash., D. C., re- 
elected as dirs., 2137:6. 

Fedl. Reserve Bank, St. Louis, John C. 
Martin, vice pres. and cashier of Salem 
Natl. Bank, Salem, Ill, and W. B. 
Plunkett, pres. of Plunkett-Jarrell Gro- 
cer Co., Little Rock, Ark., reelected as 

* dirs., 2137:6. 

Fedl. Reserve Bank, San Francisco, *Seat- 
tle, Wash., branch office bldg., 2127:5. 
Fed]. Reserve Bd.: Bank suspensions, Oct., 
table showing suspensions for last 10 
mos, 2137:2.—Changes in status of State 
banks, wk. endg. Nov. 13, 2107:3.—Con- 
solidated condition stmt. of reserve 
banks as of Nov. 18, 2147:7; table, 2147.5. 

Fedl. Reserve Bulletin, financial con- 
ditions, Oct., summary, 2137:2.—Individ- 
ual debits reptd. to, wk. endg. Nov. 11, 
2107:3.—Reserve bank credit chart, Fedl. 
Reserve Bulletin, 2137:5.—Wkly. condi- 
tion stmt. of reptg. member banks on 
Nov. 11, 2117:3. 

Foreign exchange rates at N. Y., Nov. 
14, 2107:3; Nov. 16, 2117:5; Nov. 17, 
2127:1; Nov. 18, 2137:5; Nov. 19, 2147:7; 
Nov. 20, 2155:6. 

Germany: Action to check further drain 
on gold holdings taken, stmt., Commerce 
Dept., 2150:2.—-Methods to reduce com- 
modity prices, to stop drain on gold 
and foreign exchange and to arrange 
agreement on short-term credits sought, 
stmt., Commerce Dept., text, 2129:3. 

Hogan, D. P., pres., Fedl. Land Bank of 
Omaha, stmt. in reply to D. F, Felton, 
Deputy Secy. of Agriculture in Nebr. 
opposing moratorium on Fedl. land bank 
mortgage interest payments,  stmt., 
2127:1. 

Home financing: Messages from real estate 
men, bankers and others, endorsing 
President's plan received, text, 2101:6; 
2116:7.—Pres. Hoover continues to re« 
ceive messages favoring plan, 2120:6— 
Sen. Glass, comment on President's plan, 
2103:7—Sen. Smoot, Sen. Brookhart, 
Repr. Steagall, comment on President’s 
plan, 2103:6. 

Internatl. silver conference, Sen. Smoot 
renews recommendation for calling, 
2140:2 

Japan, renewed gold embargo proposed, 
stmt., Commerce Dept., 2110:3. 

Klein, Asst. Secy. of Commerce, radio ad- 
dress blaming inactive money for unem- 
ployment, text, 2101:1. 

Michener, Repr., stmt. advocating changes 
in Fedl. bankruptcy laws, 2114:2. 

Natl. banks’ Changes in status, wk. ended 
Nov. 14, 2116:6.—Condition as of Sept. 
29, stmt., Comptr. of Currency Pole, text, 
2109:1. 

Natl. Credit Corporation: $500,000,000 gold 
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2 : THE UNITED STATES DAILY SUMMARY AND INDEX 





notes believed to be oversubscribed, 


stmt., Mortimer M. Buckner, pres., | 
2120:5.—Mortimer M. Buckner, pres., | 


stmt. on applications and advances 
made to banks, text, 2137:1. 

Ramseyer, Repr., stmt. advocating restora- 
tion of general level of prices to that 
prevailing at beginning of depression 
through powers to be conferred on Fed). 
Reserve System, text, 2141:1. 

State banks, changes in status: Ky., Minn., 
Mont., Nebr., 2147:4—Minn., Oreg., 
2137:1.—Nebr., N. Y., 2107:6—N. Dak., 
Ohio, 2117:4. 

Vandenberg, Sen., stmt. urging conserva- 
tive broadening of credit base of Fedl. 
Reserve System, text, 2139:2. 

Walcott, Sen., confers with Pres. Hoover 
on banking situation, 2137:1. 

Calif.: Atty. Gen. Webb rules “bancredits” 
or stamps issued by holding co. to li- 
censees, who in turn sell them to mer- 
chants under an advertising arrange- 


to customers who may redeem them at 
trustee bank are securities, text, 2127:4. 


—Gov. Rolph issues proclamation re- | 


questing holders of mortgages and trust 
deeds on small homes to postpone fore- 
closure, 2109:4. , 


Del.: Condition of State banks on Sept. | 


29, table, 2117:4. 
Maine: Addition to list of investments 


legal for savings banks announced by | 


Bank Comr. Annis, 2137:4. 


Mich.: Formation of new div. within Mich, | 


State Securities Comm. to give added 
protection for bondholders announced 
by Gov. Brucker, stmt., text, 2137:4. 

Mo.: S. L. Cantley, Finance Comr., ad- 
dress before Mo. Bankers Assn. advo- 
cating revised program for policies of 
banks, text, 2110:1. 


Tex.: Condition of State banks as of Sept. | 


29, stmt., Jas. Shaw, Bank Comr., 2127:4. 

W. Va.: Atty. Gen. Lee rules State Bank 
Comr. has right to authorize closed 
drawee or payor bank under Comr's. 
charge to pay drafts drawn on it in 
favor of Fedl. reserve bank or other 
banks for checks received and which 
have been charged to respective ac- 
counts, text, 2107:4. 

Wis.: Special session of Legislature called 
for Nov. 24, Gov. asks for enactment 
of banking legislation, 2129:4, 


BOULDER DAM PROJECT 

Boulder City, housing program progresses, 
view of Avenue C, 2151:5. 

*Tunnels to divert Colo. River, construc- 
tion work progresses, 2103:4. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
See also Labor, President’s Organization 
for Unemployment Relief. 
Contract for new Supreme Court bldg. 
awarded to Geo. A. Fuller Co., 2140:7. 
Internat]. Bldg. Exposition, Berlin, 2 cop- 
per houses exhibited, stmt., Commerce 
Dept., 2122:3. 


President's Conference on Home Bldg. and | N. H.: Mary D. Davis, Health Bd. “Care 


Home Ownership: Com. on Industrial 
Decentralization and Housing, stmt. on 
congestion of housing, text, 2149:2: 
members of com., 2154:2—Com. on 
Kitchens and other Work Centers, stmt. 
on recommendations for most efficient 
kitchens, text, 2130:4; members of com., 
2130:5—-Com. on Landscape Planning 
and Planting, stmt. on increase in prop- 
erty value due to proper landscaping, 
text, 2119:2; members of com., 2123:1.— 
Com. on Large Scale Operations, rept. 
calling for mass construction of houses 
being prepared, 2101:7; members of com. 
and advisory com., 2103:2.—Com. on Tax- 


ation, stmt., will suggest measures for 


h hi 


| Nebr.: *Main entrance and tablet over 


ment, whereby merchant gives stamps | Guernsey, John, In Charge of Retail Cen- | 


Marvin, Dr. C. F., Chief of Weather Bur., 





relief of tax burden, text, 2119:2; mem- 
bers of com, 2124:7. 


Sawyer, D. H., Dir., Fedl. Employment 
Stabilization Bd., address in Philadel- 
phia before local sec. of American So- 
ciety of Civil Engrs. advising study of 
city finances before arranging public 
works program, summary, 2139:6. 

Calif.: Jas. I. Herz, Deputy Dir., Public 
Works Dept. “Unemployed Aided by | 
Public Works in Calif.,” 2128:1. 

Minn.: *Capitol, night view of lighted 
dome, 2111:4. 


doorway to Capitol, 2140:4. 

BUSINESS 

Bankruptcy, causes studied in Boston, Chi- 
cago and St. Louis, Commerce Dept. 
stmt. on progress, 2149:6. 

Canada, business conditions, stmt., Com- 
merce Dept., text, 2130:1. 

Foreign business conditions, wkly. stmt., | 
Commerce Dept., 2120:1. 


sus, Distribution Census, Census Bur.: | 
Address before Assn. of Natl. Advertis- 
ers on need for change from old dis- 
tributig® principles, text, 2141:7.—Stmt. 
on value of Distribution Census to whole- 
Salers, text, 2131:4. 

Sawyer, D. .H., Dir., Fedl. Stabilization 
Bd., stmt. on research for and collec- 
tion of information for use in detect- 
ing approach of business depressions, 
2101:5. 

Wkly. business charts, wk. endg. Nov. 14, 
Commerce Dept., 2132:2. 

Wkly. business indicators, wk. ended Nov. 
7, Commerce Dept., 2107:4. 

Wkly. review of world business conditions, 
Commerce Dept., 2106:4; 2116:3; 2127:5. 

CALENDAR REFORM 





stmt. on return from mtg. of League of 

» Nations Com. on Communications and 
Transit, which considered reform of cal- 
endar, 2129:2. 

CENSUS 
See also Govt. Topical Survey.—Indus- 

tries and Markets. 

Fuel rept., census of mfrs., 1929, Census 
Bur. stmt., text, 2102:2. 

Guernsey, John, Retail Distribution Div., 
Census Bur., stmt. on value of Distribu- 
tion Census, to wholesalers, text, 2131:4. 

Radio and family census, see Radio. 

Ariz.: Retail stores, sales by merchandise 
groups, distribution census, U. S. Cen- 
sus Bur., 2106:5. 

CHILD WELFARE 

Recreation, extension of outdoor facilities 
for play in Winter urged by Public 
Health Service, 2139:2. 

White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection: Stmt. announcing pub- 
lication of “A Natl. Survey of Use of 
Preventive Medical and Dental Service 
for Children Under Six,” 2149:2.—Secy. | 
of Interior Wilbur, stmt., on organiza- 
tions in States, text, 2153:7. 


of Child in N. H.,” 2118:3. 
COAL 


Ritchie, Albert C., Gov. of Md., address 
before Third Internatl. Conference on 
Bituminous Coal at Carnegie Institute 
of Technology at Pittsburgh, Pa., sug- 
gesting consolidation of coal mines into 
bigger units with production adjusted 
to meet demand at just price, summary, 
2109:5. 

Stocks, exports on Oct. 1, qr. survey, Mines 
Bur., stmt., text, 2129:1. 


| CONGRESS | 


Garner, Repr., stmt. predicting organiza- | 
tion of House within 2 hrs., 2119:6. 


aadan 


WEEK ENDED 
Nov. 21, 1931 








of 12 on majority and 9 on minority, 
Apprns., Rules, Ways and Means ex- 
cepted, 2109:7. 

President Hoover, work on ann. message 
started Nov. 14, 2103:6. 


COURTS: FEDERAL 


House committees will be based on ratio 

C. C. P. A., journal, Nov. 20, 2154:6. 

Current law, 2104:5; 2114:2;  2124:5; 
2134:2; 2144:5; 2152:2. 

Customs cases, see Customs. 

District of Columbia cts., see District of 
Columbia. 

Patent cases, see Patents. 


Cases 


American Surety Co. of N. Y. v. Robinson 
et al. C.C. A. 5. Principal and surety, 
surety’s right of subrogation to obligee’s 
right to recover from third persons, 
2104:5. 

Corker v. Soper, Recr., etc. C. C. A. 5. 
Stock assessment held to apply despite 
transfer. Op., 2104:1. 

Depauw University v. Brunk, Treasr. of 
State of Mo., et al. D.C. Mo. Inher- 
itance tax law in Mo. constitutional. 
Op., 2144:1. 

Klee et al. v. U.S. C.C. A. 9. Search and 
seizure, search without warrant, con- 
sent of lessor, status of sublessees in 
possession under sublease without les- 
sor’s consent, effect of provision of les- 
see requiring consent, 2134:2. 

Moore, Admr., v. Christiensen 8S. S. Co. 
Cc. C. A. 9. Master and servant, liability 
for death of servant, right of action for 
death of stevedore’s employe against 
shipowners, remedy under State Death 
Act, exclusiveness of remedy under 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act, 2152:2. 

Murdoch v. Clark, U. S. Immigration In- 
spector. C.C. A. 1. Aliens, deportation, 
grounds, membership in organization 
advocating overthrow of Govt. of U. S. 
by force or violence, 2144:5. 

Pearsall v. U. S. Ct. Cls. Profit on sale 
not taxable if paid to others. Op.,, 
2104:4. 

Southern Grocery Stores, Inc., v. S. C. 
Tax Comm. D.C. S.C. S. C. chain- 
store tax, Tax Comm. files motion to dis- 
miss suit, 2114:6. 

Tracy et al. v. Comr. I. R. C. C. A. 6. 
Taxation, B. T. A., evidence, ct. review 
of Bd.’s dec. Op., 2134:1. 

Two Ford Automobiles, etc., v. U. S. C. 
C. A. 5. Internal revenue, forfeitures, 
automobiles, concealment of smuggled 
liquor, evidence of intent to defraud 
Govt. of tax, 2114:2. 

U. S. v. Goodnues. D. C. Md. Liquor 
taken during illegal search held to be 
returnable to owners. Op., 2134:3. 

U. S. v. Hughes et al. D. C. Tex. Post 
Office, mailable matter, offenses against 
postal laws, lottery scheme, marriage 
endowment assn., 2124:5. 

U. S. v. Motor Boat et al; Same v. 
Schooner “Thorndyke” et al. D. C. N. 
J. Customs duties, penalties, absence 
of manifest, proceeding against vessel 
for penalty, necessity of imposing pen- 
alty on master prior to proceeding 
against vessel, 2124:5. 

COURTS: STATE 

Current law, 2104:5; 2114:2; 2124:5; 
2134:2; 2144:5; 2152:2, 

Calif—Supr. Ct. 

Coombes v. Franklin et al. Corps., dirs., 
liability to corp.’s creditors, effect of re- 
peal of constitutional provision on cred- 
itors’ remedy under contracts entered 
into prior to repeal, 2114:2. 

Pacific Indemnity Co. v. Industrial Acci- 
dent Comm. of Calif. et al. Workmen's 
compensation law invalid in part, 2125:6. 
Op., 2145:1; dissenting op., 2153:1. 
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WEEK ENDED 
Nov. 21, 1931 


Television, problem of double image may | 
be solved by cooperative effort of Fedl. | 
scientists studying Heaviside layer, | 
2109 :2, 

WSVS, Seneca Vocation High School, | 
Buffalo, N. Y., examr.’s rept. recom- | 
mends that application for renewal of | 
license be granted, 2136:2. 


RAILROADS 


Canada, r. x. employes form organizations 
to bring in more business to r. r. cos., 
stmt., Commerce Dept., 2131:1. 


Consolidation: Maine Chamber of Com- 
merce, communication opposing policy 
propounded by New England Govs.’ 
R. R. Consolidation Com. relative to seg- 
regation of New England r. rs. from 
Eastern Trunk Line systems filed with 
I. C.., 2150:2. 


Finance decisions announced by I. C. C., 
2106:5; 2126:4; 2136:6; 2146:6; 2154:1. 
Great Britain, expenditure of $50,000,000 
during coming Winter contemplated, 

stmt., Commerce Dept., 2116:5. 


Hoch, Repr., will propose legislation to 
amend Interstate Commerce Act to in- 
clude in definition of common carriers 
term “forwarding cos.” in interstate | 
commerce; makes public letter from 
Johnston B. Campbell, atty. of Wash- 
ington, D. C., on proposed legislation, 
text, 2154:1. 

N. Y. lighterage case. N. J. v. N. Y. C. | 
R. R. et al. No. 22824. N. J. files brief | 
with I. C. C., summary, 2116:1. 

Pullman Co.: Authorized by I. C. C. to 
continue reduced rates on upper berths 
to Feb. 29, 2136:1.—Proposal to revise 
rates on berths, No. 3645, hearings, Nov. 
17, L. S. Taylor, vice pres. of Pullman | 
Co.; John E. Benton and Clyde S. Baily 
for Corp. Comm. of Ariz.; Edward P. | 
Burk, passenger agent for Pullman Co.; 
M. S. Bradish, asst. comptr. of Pullman 
Co.; Chas. S. Knapp, valuation engr. of 
Pullman Co., testified, 2126:3. 

N. J.: Proposed increase in class rates on | 
intrastate freight shipments suspended | 
by Bd. of Public Utility Comrs., 2116:4. 


Companies 


Brooklyn Eastern Distr. Terminal, tenta- 
tive excess income rept. made public by | 
I. C. C., 2116:2. 

Kans. City Southern Ry. Co., application 
for registration of its trade mark for | 
time tables denied by Patent Office, | 
2136:2. | 

Minneapolis, Northfield & Southern Ry., | 
tentative excess income rept. made pub- 
lic by I. C. C., 2116:2. 

Panama R. R. Co. will discontinue service 
to west coast of South America, 2116:5. 

Southern Pacific Co., application for au- 
thority to purchase control of St. Louis 
Southwestern Ry. and motion to allo- 
cate rd. to Southern Pacific System, 
arguments concluded Nov. 14, 2106:1. 

Wildwood & Del. Bay Short Line R. R., 
tentative excess income rept. made pub- 
lic by I. C. C., 2116:2. 


Freight and Freight Rates 


Freight loadings, wk. ended Nov. 7, Amer- 


See also Govt. Topical Survey. | 


ican Ry. Assn., stmt. to I. C. C., text, | 


2136:7. 

Freight traffic, vol., first 9 mos., stmt. by 
Ry. Economics Bur. transmitted to I. C. 
C., text, 2136:1. 

Grain: Certain reshipping rates sus- 


pended by I. C. C., 2116:2.—Certain | 


schedules proposing to establish excep- 
tions to minimum rate provisions sus- 
pended, 2116:5. 

Increased freight rate proposal (Ex parte 
103), Assn. of Ry. Executives files peti- 


\* 


tion for creation of Railroad Credit | 


Corp., text, 2139:1.—Rail credit plan set 
for hearing, 2150:2. 


| Jones, Repr., plans to intr. res. authoriz- 


ing Fedl. Farm Bd. to establish rate- 
adjustment div. for benefit of agricul- 
ture, 2129:6. 


| Rate complaints filed with I. C. C., 2107:3; 


2116:5; 2136:6; 2154:1. 

Rate decisions announced by I. C. C,, 
2106:5; 2116:6; 2126:4; 2146:6; 2154:1. 

Rate orders issued, 2126:4. 

Rate repts. proposed by I. C. C. examrs., 
2107:3; 2126:4; 2146:6. 

Western Trunk Line Class Rate Case, No. 
17000, part 2, Western Trunk Line r. rs. 
petition I. C. C. to reopen case, 2109:1. 

N. Y.: Intrastate class rates on level with 
interstate rates approved by Public 
Service Comm., 2116:4. 


RECLAMATION 

Idaho: C. Ben Ross, Gov. “Expansion of 
Soil Cultivation by Reclaiming Arid 
Lands,” 2156:5. 

SAFETY MOVEMENT 

N. Y.: Series of regional safety confer- 
ences planned, stmt., Industrial Comr. 
Perkins, 2115:2. 

SCIENCE 

Direction finder for location and tracking 
of hurricanes developed at Naval Re- 
search Laboratory, stmt., Hydrographic 
Office, Navy Dept., 2129:6. 


Endocrine glands, research by Public 


Health Service, stmt. on results, 2140:1. 
Meggers, Dr. Wm. F., Standards Bur., 
stmt. on efforts to discover “Element 
87,” 2111:3. 
Standards Bur., ann. rept., Dir., f. yr. 
ended Je. 30, 1931, summary, 2110:7. 


SHIPPING: SHIP BUILDING 


| “American Documented Seagoing Mer- 


chant Vessels of 500 Gross Tons and 
Over,” issued mo. by Navigation Bur., 
A. J. Tyrer, Comr., stmt. on value, 
2146:2. 

American merchant marine, chart show- 
ing growth from 1914 to 1930, 2117:5. 
Czechoslovakia, sea basin in new Polish 
city-port of Gdynia sought, stmt., Com- 

merce Dept., 2136:4. 

Japan, five ships launched during Aug., 
stmt., Commerce Dept., 2106:4. 

Justice Dept. starts cases to determine 
whether giving fictitious name when 
registering ownership of vessels consti- 
tutes fraud, 2106:4. 

Navigation Comr., A. J. Tyrer, ann. rept 
to Secy. of Commerce, sec. dealing 
with legislative recommendations, text, 


2129:5; sec. dealing with merehant ma- | 


rine and shipbldg. text, 2146:7; sec. 
dealing with overcrowding of ships, text, 
2154:4. 

*N. Y. City, Hudson River docks on west 
side of midsection of Manhattan Island, 
2110:4. 


Panama Canal: Ann. rept. of Gov., Col. | 


Harry Burgess, f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1931, 
summary, 2101:3.— Transits and tolls, 
Oct., 2154:2. 


| Steamboat Inspection Service, Supervising 


Inspector General, D. N. Hoover, ann. 
rept. for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1931, sum- 
mary, 2139:5. 

Yugoslavia, port of Sussak enlarged, stmt., 
Commerce Dept., 2107:1. 

U. S. Shipping Board 

Inland Waterways Corp., Port of Philadel- 
phia Ocean Traffic Bur. files petition 
protesting against activities of corp., Bd. 
adopts res. in regard to, text, 2136:4. 

"Portland, Maine, harbor, 2150:4. 

Rate agreements, modifications, cancella- 
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tions approved by Bd., list, 2136:4. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 
See also Child Welfare. 

Community Chest Campaign Fund of 
Okla. City, seven-day campaign con- 
cluded, receipts, 2121:3. 

President's Organization for Unemploy- 
ment Relief, see Labor. 

Ill.: Margaret M. Planter, Chief, Social 
Service in Institutions, Public Welfare 
Dept. “Aid in Social Rehabilitation of 
Mental Convalescenits,” 2128:1. 


STATE LEGISLATION 
See also Taxation.—State Finance. 


Mass.: Special session of Legislature ad- 
journed Nov. 12, 2105:1. 


Pa.: Atty. Gen. holds proposals of Gov. to 
create comm. to solicit contributions, to 
levy tax on cigarettes and billboards 
¢nd to increase gasoline tax constitu- 
tional, 2121:7. 


R. I.: Special session of Legislature called 
for Nov. 24 to consider unemployment 
relief, 2121:3. 

Tenn.: Special session of Legislature con- 
vened Nov. 16, authority to borrow 
money asked by Gov., 2124:1. 

Wis.: Special session of Legislature to con- 
sider unemployment relief and other 
legislation called for Nov. 24, 2129:4. 

SUPREME COURT OF U. S. 

Cases docketed during wk. of Nov. 9, sum- 
maries arranged by subject matter, 
2104:2. 

Cases set for hearing during wk. of Nov. 
23, 2144:7. 

Contract for new bldg. awarded to Geo. 
A. Fuller Co., 2140:7. 

Summary of argued and submitted cases 
under advisement and awaiting dec., 
with index to subject matter, 2114:3. 


Cases 
Clithero, etc., v. Showalter, etc. Wash- 
ington school Bible-reading case, 2101:1. 


TARIFF 


Cuba, rates of import duty on vegetable 
oils increased, stmt., Commerce Dept., 
2126:2. 

Great Britain, tariff plan: Commerce 
Dept., statistical stmt. on effect of tariff 
on American trade, 2119:7.—Sen. Bing- 
ham, stmt. advocating inquiry to deter- 
mine whether American tariffs should 
be .raised to equalize production costs, 
2119:6.—Sen. Brookhart, stmt. describ- 
ing plan as retaliatory measure for high 
tariffs in U. S., 2119:6—Sen. Hull, stmt. 
predicting tariff reduction as effect of 
British policy, text, 2147:1—Sen. Walsh, 
stmt., 2119:6.—Tariff bill expected to be 
passed and signed Nov. 20, Commerce 
Dept. stmt., text, 2119:7. 

Lewis, Repr., stmt. predicting reprisals by 
England on tariff, 2111:6 

New Zealand, import duty on chocolate 
decreased , stmt., Commerce Dept., 
2140:7. 


U. S. Tariff Commission 
Fletcher, Henry P.: Resigns as chairman, 
effective Nov. 30, correspondence with 
Pres. Hoover, text, 2120:1—Memo. sum- 
marizing work of Comm. since reorgan- 
ization, text, 2132:1 
Rayon and synthetic textiles, application 
received asking decreased duties, 2150:5. 
TAXATION 
See also Cts.: Fedl.—District of Colum- 
bia.—Govt. Finance—Govt. Personnel.— 
Supr. Ct. of U. S 
Conference of officials of New England 
States, tax evasions at minimum, 2136:7. 
Graves, Mark, Dir., N. Y. State Budget, 





